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Home Economics 


For Reconstruction 


HE frequency with which we find the 

terms “reconstruction” and “recovery” 

is significant and encouraging. Cur- 
rent popular literature shows a decided 
change in titles of articles dealing with 
business. A year ago even the most hope- 
ful titles such as “At the Bottom Looking 
Up,” “Depressions Never Last Forever,” 
and “Has the Depression Turned the Cor- 
ner?” were decidedly cynical. Today 
they have been replaced with dynamic 
titles reflecting courage, hopefulness and 
determination. Even the few actually men- 
tioning depression represent a very dif- 
ferent point of view from those of a year 
ago for we find such titles as “Four 
Musts for the Depression Buckers” and 
“Routing the Depression on Many Fronts.” 
If these magazine writers reflect in any 
way the attitudes of the American people, 
America may be said to be most receptive 
toward reconstruction programs at the 
present time. 

In fact, it would seem that the com- 
bined will of the people of this country is 
set toward a recovery program. Never 
before, perhaps, in the history of this 
country have the American people been in 
such a flexible mood; tradition seems to 
be loosening its hold and there is a definite 
trend toward experimentation and a will- 
ingness to consider new means for attain- 
ing objectives. The reconstruction and re- 
direction of any social order is a grave 
task involving many serious problems; 
the welfare and happiness of countless 
individuals depend upon it. 

President Roosevelt, in inaugurating the 
National Recovery program, has outlined 
one of the most significant experiments 
in modern government. The social phil- 
osophy underlying the program is that of 
an integrated national life. He points out 
that the successful solution of our national 
problems rests upon the united efforts of 
all groups of individuals. It is unneces- 
sary for him to add, perhaps, that the re- 
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State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Arkansas 


sponsibility will fall more heavily upon 
some groups than upon others. There is 
no doubt but that the educational group 
faces a major responsibility and particu- 
larly educators in the field of home eco- 
nomics, for achieving the objectives set 
up for the Recovery program. 

We cannot transform the philosophy of 
a people by passing an Act, but if we find 
in that Act certain principles which will 
be of benefit to the majority of people we 
can do much to increase the efficiency of 
its functions through an intelligent inter- 
pretation of these principles and by pro- 
viding opportunity for applying them in 
a variety of situations. 

The immediate objective of the National 
Recovery Act is te increase the purchasing 
power of the nation Ly putting people back 
to work. This end is to be accomplished 
by raising the minimum age for workers 
and by limiting the hours of work so that 
more people may be employed, the work- 
ers to be protected against a corresponding 
reduction in working hours by a minimum 
wage law. Industry is to be benefitted by 
the increased purchasing powers of the 
nation and, in addition, the Act seeks to 
protect industry by eliminating destructive 
and senseless methods of competition. 
While the Act and its provisions extend 
far beyond these immediate objectives, it 
is unnecessary for us to penetrate further 
into them at the present; this brief state- 
ment is sufficient to bring before us those 
aspects of an economic and social experi- 
ment which promise to intensify certain 


* From a paper given at the Home Economics 
Section of the American Vocational Association 
meeting, Detroit, December, 1933. 


persistent problems in the field of home 
economics. 

I should like to place particular empha- 
sis upon the phrase “persistent problems” 
in this discussion. The topic “Home Eco- 
nomics for Reconstruction” implies 
changes or shifts of emphasis in the home 
economics curriculum. We are confronted 
with a wealth of unique opportunities 
which may easily become embarrassing. 
In considering desirable modifications we 
should give major considerations to those 
problems that are not only pertinent at 
the present time but that give promise of 
being pertinent problems that will con- 
front the next generation. 

Examination of the objectives set up 
for the National Recovery Act throws into 
high relief a field of education in which 
the vocational home economics group is 
equipped to render significant service, that 
is, education of the consumer group. 

One of the problems 
confronting society, and one which di- 
rectly affects the standard of living in 
every home, is the problem of consump- 
tion. A 


crease consumption on such a wide basis 


most persistent 


program which sets out to in- 
as does the National Recovery Act be- 
comes of immediate concern to the home 


While the 


group is a complex group and plays a dual 


economics group. consumer 
role in that many consumers are also pro- 
ducers or are wage earners directly af- 
fected by the conditions existing within 
the producer group, we do know that the 
homemakers of America are the dominant 
members of the We 
have long been concerned with the prob- 
lems of discriminating consumption. in 
our home economics curriculum but it sud- 
denly becomes a problem of major im- 
portance, a problem which must receive 
throughout the 


consumer group. 


much greater emphasis 
educational program, and one which has 
significant implications for this group. 


Tremendous pressure is being exerted 
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upon the consumer to increase purchas- 
ing; the which the consumer 
group make in regard to increased pur- 
chasing will definitely affect the stand- 
ard of living in the American home. The 
decisions will also have a profound effect 
From one point of view 
the consumer may be said to occupy a 
strategic position but from another point 
of view his position may be regarded as 
extremely vulnerable. Industry and labor 
are rapidly organizing on a tremendous 
scale but we find very little tendency for 
organization of consumer groups and a 
growing tendency to view the consumer 
as “the forgotten man.” As a result of 
this feeling and because of the importance 
of the consumer attitude toward the Re- 
covery program, the government has es- 
tablished the “Consumers Advisory 
Board,” an agency devoted solely to the 
consumer as such. The Board acts as an 
advisory body during the preparation and 
administration of the N.R.A. codes of fair 
competition. The Board attends prelim- 
inary hearings for drafting codes for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of the 


decisions 


upon industry. 


consumer, observes the operation of the 
codes in actual practice to see whether or 
not they give the consumer the protection 
originally intended, and the Board has set 
up as a major objective a long range pro- 
gram of consumer education. The Board 
states that it “believes that the consumer 
is not sufficiently awake to the industrial 
processes which determine fair price and 
quality in the goods he buys, nor to the 
means by which better standards and more 
economical distribution can be attained.” 
The Bulletin issued by the Board for the 
purpose of defining its functions and stat- 
ing how they are to be carried out does 
not include suggestions for a program of 
consumer education, but Dr. Paul H. 
Douglas has been appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Economics Education and we 
can anticipate constructive aid in this field. 

The home economist occupies a strate- 
gic position in regard to consumer groups. 
The family is the normal purchasing unit 
for consumer’s goods, and since we are 
committed to a program of education for 
family lives our chief concern at the 
present time should be the difficulties con- 
fronting the consumer group. 

In a_ strictly economic which 
views consumption as the satisfaction of 
human wants and desires, the problems 
concerned with shelter, food and clothing 
would be basic problems; the economist 
would warn us, though, that any program 
which we should set up to deal with per- 
sistent problems in the area of consumer 
education should not neglect the problems 
in other fields closely related to social 


sense, 


service, fads vs. goods of permanent value, 
for instance, and the actual purchasing of 
services. Dr. Nystrofa, who is sincerely 
interested in developing a program of 
education of the consumers for protection, 
does not fail to take into consideration the 
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fact that the consumer has contributed to 
the present economic situation. He -re- 
minds us that “In the first place, a wise 
consuming public, better trained in look- 
ing to honest, sound methods of making 
a living, instead of by speculation, would 
not have been led so easily to the excesses 
of the 1920's,” and adds “consumers have 
aggravated the results of the depression 
since 1929. Prior to 1929 they overbought, 
since then they have underbought.” 
Another aspect of consumer education 
which should concern us in the field of 
household services. Recent 
have revealed insidious 


purchasing 
investigations 
practices in this area of household con- 
sumption. wages, long hours of 
service, poor living conditions are some 
of the evils existing in this field. So far 
no code has been adopted for household 
employes, though several influential groups 
are working toward this goal. 


Low 


It is easier to list the problems that lie 
in the field of consumer education than 
it is to suggest ways and means for solv- 
ing them. One reason why we have not 
been able to do more in this area of edu- 
cation in the past, however, is the fact 
that we have, in many instances, been 
attempting the impossible. In this day 
and time, when educational programs are 
threatened with complete collapse because 
of inadequate finances, it will be useless 
to formulate plans for an educational pro- 
gram for the protection of the consumer 
unless we can get some protection for the 
consumer at the very source of produc- 
tion. It would be absurd to use time and 
money in an attempt to train the average 
housewife to make accurate determinations 
within the field of price-quality relation- 
ships. How could she, with little or no 
knowledge of analytical science, determine 
the quality of the food and clothing prod- 
ucts on the local market, to say nothing 
of evaluating articles in the other fields 
of household buying? How can she evalu- 
ate the advertising material that confronts 
her on every hand? She cannot, and we 
cannot organize a program of consumer 
education which would enable her to do 
so. Consumer education may be forced 
to start with the developments of attitudes 
of appreciation as to what protection the 
government could and should render the 
consumer. Dr W. F. Ogburn lists as 
which *should be rendered the 
consumer, 1. Prompt information as to 


services 


price; 2. Protection as to quality, through 
increasing the effectiveness of the Food 
and Drug Act and by protection of goods 
by labels. He suggests establishing a 
Bureau of Standards for the ultimate con- 
sumer. This would enable the consumer 
to solve the difficult problem of price- 
quality relationships. 

have a 
wholesome effect upon advertising, too. 
It seems utterly impossible to set up 
criteria which would enable the housewife 


Service such as this would 


to interpret the thousand and one forms 
of advertising concerning household 
products, though we can do more in this 
field—through analyzing appeal. There 
is no question but that commercial adver- 
tising could render a significant service 
to the consumer, and many firms do, but 
there is no denying the fact that many of 
them do not. The consumer has no 
greater need at this time than protection 
against undesirable forms of advertising. 

A general background of protection for 
the consumer should precede the organiza- 
tion of an educational program, a pro- 
gram which could then develop an under- 
standing of wise spending, of the eco- 
nomic principles of buying, in interpreting 
needs in the field of food and clothing in 
relation to the maintenance of optimum 
health standards, in studying the relation- 
ship of the consumer to various aspects 
of social welfare, etc. This program would 
imply a shift of emphasis within the day 
school program and the rapid extension 
of the adult program. There is every 
reason to believe that we shall see much 
more emphasis given to adult education 
in the future. Vocational home econo- 
mists can make immediate contribution in 
this field as a result of their experience 
in developing techniques adapted to in- 
struction on the adult level. Home eco- 
nomics supervisors point out that one of 
the chief difficulties confronting them in 
attempting to meet the needs of their 
communities at the present time is the 
heavy schedule of the home economics 
teacher. The teachers who are best pre- 
pared to offer a program of this type, 
are carrying such heavy schedules in their 
day school program that they do not have 
the time and energy to conduct adult 
classes. How can we safeguard the in- 
terests of the consumer in regard to the 
very educational program which is being 
organized to protect him? The entire 
educational group must share the respon- 
sibilities too long negiected, for developing 
constructive attitudes toward education. 

Home economics stands ready to make 
significant contributions to any program 
for reconstruction; it may be necessary 
for home economists to direct their at- 
tention, first of all, to the development 
of an attitude of appreciation of this 
fact on the part of the general public be- 
fore we shall have an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate our ability. In concluding an 
address to a home economics group last 
year Dr. Nystrom said, “Do adminis- 
trators know the purpose of home eco- 
nomics? If home economics is prepared 
tor the present need of society as fully 
as it should be, it is the most necéssary 
course in the school system.” Whether 
or not it is the most necessary course, 
vocational home economics is prepared 
and ready to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the reconstruction program and 
its teachers will welcome an opportunity 
to render more effective service, 
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A Boy and Girl 
Exchange Unit 


Girls in the Shop and 
Boys in the Kitchen 


By 
Anna E. Hussey 


Supervisor Home Making 
and 
V. L. Pickens 


Supervisor Industrial Arts 


URING the past five years a 

project has been in progress in 

several elementary schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri, which has won 
the praise of the pupils, teachers, princi- 
pals, and parents. This project we have 
called “Exchange Unit” and it has been 
carried on by the highest grade in our 
elementary schools. The boy has in- 
vaded the home making laboratory and 
the girl has taken over the shop. The 
home making teacher and the industrial 
arts teacher have for the time of this 
project become home making instruc- 
tors. 

For a long time girls have been 
taught home making in the schools. 
They have learned to prepare foods, 
plan menus, set tables, make budgets, 
act as hostesses, and generally conduct 
themselves as good home makers. For 
no good reason very few efforts have 
been made to take the girls into the 
shops. Why shouldn’t a home maker 
be able to use and care for the mechani- 
cal appliances found in the modern 
home? Why shouldn’t she be able to 
replace a burned out fuse, or repair a 
faulty iron cord? In too many 
homes a leaky faucet drips 
for days, the floor needs var- 
nishing because it hadn’t been 
properly cared for, needed 
furniture has been relegated 
to the attic because no one in 
the family could refinish it. 
The modern homemaker 
should know how these things 
are done. 

Home making to be suc- 
cessful should be a partner- 
ship. It is believed this part- 
nership can be more success- 
ful when each member knows 
something of the other half 
of the firm’s job. There 
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Training boys to be good home makers. 


can be much better cooperation and 
more sympathetic understanding when 
both are properly trained. 

The boys should get training in home 
mechanics in the shops. However, they 
have had little or no direct training in 
(1) nutrition—selection of food, table 
etiquette, duties of the host; (2) selec- 
tion, care, and knowledge of proper 
clothing; (3) family relationship. To 
this end the exchange was made. At 
first the work was carried on as an ex- 
periment in just three schools. The 
teachers worked with the pupils; the 
pupils in turn worked with their par- 
ents in assembling the data which was 
used as a basis for the lessons which 
were finally prepared. The enthusiasm 
has been intense in all the schools in 
which this unit has been offered. Each 
year many requests come from addi- 
iional schools for an opportunity to 
participate in this very interesting 
project. 

A very important by-product of this ex- 
periment was the close correlation with the 
other departments in the school. New 
words were studied in spelling; topics 
for composition were chosen from these 
new fields of work; library references 
were sought to furnish additional knowl- 
edge. Penmanship became motivated 
through the copying of poems and 
rhymes to be assembled in booklets. Art 


was given expression through designs 





These girls look as if they would be capable of handling all sorts 


of household emergenzies. 


for the bookict covers. 

This work has just begun. The out- 
lines which follow are now being ex- 
panded and new material is being as- 
sembled for lessons to be added to the 


unit. 


Lesson Outlines for Boys’ Work 


Lesson |. 
Development of Breakfast Menus 
Foods suitable 
Foods necessary for growing boys 
Reasons for eating breakfast 
Meaning of a cover 
Cover set for a simple breakfast 


Lesson Il. 
Camp Cookery 
(Boys prepare bacon and egg sand- 
wich.) 
Preparation for immediate consump- 
tion 
Wrapping for lunch on hike 
Principles underlying cooking of 
bacon and eggs 


Development of menus for camp 


cookery 
Lesson III. 
A Tea or Party , 
Duties of host and hostess 
Receiving 
Introductions—boys to girls; youths 
to elders 
Entertaining 
Serving 
Duties of guests 
Greetings 
Receiving introductions 
Partaking of 
ments 


refresh- 


Conversation 


Departure 


Lesson IV. 
Development of Luncheon 
Menus 

(Vegetable soup has been 

prepared for a_ one 
course service.) 
Teacher has set one cover 
Each boy sets his cover and 
is served 
(Continued on page 124) 
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The Selection and Improvement 
of Home Economics Equipment 


By 


Edna ]}. 


Benson 


Director of Home Economics 
West Orange, New Jersey 


HE successful development of any 
program is de- 
the intelligent 


home economics 


pendent upon and 
sympathetic understanding of the extent 
of that field by the administration and 
upon a well chosen staff of teachers in 
that department. 

The superintendent of schools is pri- 
marily concerned with what school life 
as a whole means in the development of 
children rather than in the work of any 
particular field or subject. As such he 
is interested in seeing that the instruc- 
tion offered really functions in the lives 
of the pupils. Too often the director of 
a special department sees her subject 
as an isolated part with no relation to 
the whole. She should not only be fa- 
miliar with her particular field, but her 
training and study of modern educa- 
tional theories should cause her to view 
the school as a cooperative enterprise 
devoted to the complete development of 
the whole child. 

The modern conception of home eco- 
nomics concerns itself with daily living 
and community demands 
training for intelligent consumption as 
well as production. Many times the 
superintendent, due to his varied other 
duties has failed to realize this change 
of emphasis, and has to be reeducated 
as to what home economics really has 
to offer. It is the old idea of 
manipulative skill plus the acquisition 
of a few facts, but rather the establish- 
ment of standards 
habits, skills and desirable attitudes in 
It is the responsibility of 


needs. It 


not 


and appreciations, 


daily living. 
the director of home 
acquaint the superintendent 


economics to 
with this 
new aspect of the subject. 

The change of emphasis from pro- 
duction to consumption varies with the 
community. The director as well as the 
superintendent should be cognizant of 
the typical needs of the community and 
the pupils, and should see that the home 
training provides mediums 
upon a truly functional basis. It is their 
combined duty to provide for situations 
that approximate the home living con- 
ditions of the majority. Each com- 
munity should have the type of quarters 
which it is best able to maintain, ade- 
quate equipment for the most essential 
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economics 


training, and well qualified teachers who 
are able to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Very often, within the same school 
system, these needs will vary with the 
home conditions. Basement laboratories 
in a typical suburban area are not con- 
ducive to the best practices of home 
making teaching and do not encourage 
the establishment of desirable home 
standards. In the same way equipment 
that is far beyond the attainment of the 
group is not productive of happy home 
relationships. There should be constant 
endeavor to provide a home-like atmos- 
phere and something of beauty com- 
parable to the best practices of the par- 
ticular community. Appreciation of a 
desirable home atmosphere can be more 
easily fostered and encouraged by the 
right environment. 

The specific needs of a definite com- 
munity can be more accurately measured 
by a questionnaire form which attempts 
to collect data as to home equipment 
and practices; such as, the extent and 
use of electrical equipment, whether 
laundry work is done at home or sent 
to the commercial laundry, how much 
baking is carried on at home, and the 
extent and type of home sewing. This 
not only definitely aids in the wise 
choice of equipment but forms a genuine 
basis for planning the content of the 
curriculum. 

The development and revision of the 
home economics curriculum has largely 
been responsible for the improvement 
in space and equipment for home eco- 
nomics classes. 

In many places equipment has not 
kept pace with the enrichment of the 
content of the home economics program 
and the newer methods of instruction. 
We still find laboratories in dark base- 
ments and stuffy attics. These should 
be changed to clean, sanitary and at- 
tractive quarters. They should be ex- 
amples of the best standards for the 
practice of health, sanitation and _ tech- 
keeping with the 
income of the 


nical operations in 
times and the average 
American family. 
Agencies usually responsible for the 
selection, arrangement and equipment 
are the board of education, superintend- 


ent, architect, teacher, salesmen and the 
equipment manufacturer. In many 
places the advice of the architect and 
salesmen has been responsible for the 
average set “layout”. This is usually 
unsatisfactory and not consisteat with 
present methods of instruction which 
should parallel as nearly as possible the 
situations of the home. 

Traditional and obsolete equipment 
will continue as long as we lack admin- 
istrators and teachers without educa- 
tional vision and understanding of com- 
munity needs and interests. 

The home economics teacher should 
have demonstrated her ability and 
earned the confidence of the administra- 
tion. It is her professional duty to 
anticipate these needs and tactfully to 
render such advice. Without initiative 
on the part of the teacher, confidence 
and vision on the part of the administra- 
tion, home economics laboratories will 
continue to be the product of the equip- 
ment manufacturer and utterly unrelated 
to the job for which they were designed, 
namely, the teaching of efficient home- 
making. 

The chief faults usually are small 
rooms, lack of storage, lack of considera- 
tion of other activities than food and 
clothing, and an absence of built-in con- 
veniences. Rooms should be well 
lighted with natural and artificial light- 
ing. Floors may be hard wood, al- 
though battleship linoleum cemented to 
the floor is preferable. Working sur- 
faces should be planned for the average 
height of the groups. The latter is 
more difficult of accomplishment for 
the junior high school. 

Every home economics department 
should show improvement in the selec- 
tion of equipment. This does not neces- 
sarily mean greater expenditure. On 
the contrary, it may be less. It is par- 
ticularly true in the foods laboratory if 
it is planned on the unit idea which 
more nearly reproduces the home en- 
vironment. Since modern methods de- 
mand the group plan and family por- 
tions, and since this type of teaching 
is likely to survive, the unit seems best 
suited to present needs. The cost of 
such equipment is entirely dependent 
upon quality and amount purchased for 
each unit. No more space is required 
and the kitchen cabinet minimizes the 
general storage space. 

The unit type is highly desirable in 
remodelling as most of this equipment 
can be purchased in the average depart- 
ment store where various qualities can 
be selected according to one’s budget. 

Sometimes, where the equipment is 
the regulation laboratory type, one unit 
kitchen can be installed and groups can 
alternate in using it. Provision should 
also be made for meal serving. A cor- 
ner of the general laboratory can be 
provided and simple painted furniture 
used. When planning new rooms, it is 
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better to keep this as a separate dining 
room, simply furnished. With large 
classes, one group can use the room 
every lesson, thus eliminating the criti- 
cism concerning its occasional use. 

The separate dining room, simply and 
tastefully furnished, offers an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate practical, 
workable standards not only in meal 
serving, etiquette, and hospitality, but 
in sharing the responsibility in the care 
of the dining room at home. In junior 
and senior high schools the importance 
of this room cannot be over-estimated. 
Table setting, choice of linen and china, 
flower arrangement, and entertainment, 
can be admirably demonstrated here. 

The two most important factors in the 
planning of a clothing laboratory are 
light and space; space to move around 
in, and adequate storage facilities. Suf- 
ficient light can never be obtained in 
basement rooms. The best location for 
the home economics department is the 
top floor, where lighting by windows on 
one side of the room can be further aug- 
mented by skylights. Adequate storage 
facilities are not a luxury. A generous 
closet with shelves sufficient for supplies, 
and another arranged for hanging gar- 
ments are a necessity. In addition to 
this a display case is desirable. This 
need not be in the room but rather in 
the hall where all can view the prod- 
ucts of the classes. Sometimes the de- 
sire to win a place in the display cab- 
inet adds zest to the pupil’s work. 

Tables, preferably with linoleum tops 
should be about twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine inches in height. These may be 
large enough to accommodate six pupils 
or less depending on the average size of 
classes. Tables like these are less costly 
than those arranged for two with drawer 
space for individual work, and which re- 
quires lock and key—thus constituting 
another problem for the teacher. If 
the former type of table is selected ad- 
ditional storage space is required. This 
can be provided by built-in cabinets ar- 
ranged in sections with drawers pro- 
tected by doors. If the drawers are too 
costly, shelves with boxes can be pro- 
vided and the doors locked when not in 
use. 

An adequate number of electric sew- 
ing machines is’ highly desirable so 
that pupils should not have to wait. 

A separate cutting table with linoleum 
top thirty-four or thirty-six inches in 
height is necessary. Comfortable chairs, 
the seats fifteen to fifteen and one-half 
inches in height, encourage good pos- 
ture. 

A triplicate mirror and stand, a built- 
in ironing board, a wash basin, bulletin 
board and black board complete the 
clothing laboratory. 

Fortunate is the director or teacher 
who enters an expanding community 
where the needs are incomplete, because 
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it is difficult to change equipment of 
long standing even if it is not adapted 
to present demands. These older lay- 
outs should be studied, and adjustments 
and adaptations planned for future re- 
modelling. Very often this can be ac- 
complished without great expenditure. 

With a half basement room in a 
junior-senior high school as a nucleus, 
our department in West Orange has 
grown within a ten year period until 
it now functions in a new senior high 
school buiiding and three junior high 
school buildings, two of which are new. 
The new structures were built in succeed- 
ing years. What is most important is the 
fact that each building demonstrates 
equipment that is an improvement over 
that of any other building previously con- 
structed. 

During this period, the home econom- 
ics department of the junior high school 
had temporary quarters in an old house. 
With the completion of the last new 
junior high school, these inadequate 
quarters have been abandoned. 

The four schools have separate food 
and clothing laboratories, three have 
separate dining rooms and in the fourth, 
a remodelled one, the dining room is 
in combination with the laboratory. The 
separate foods and clothing laboratories 
admit two types of work going on at the 
same time thereby accommodating two 
groups of pupils. 

The equipment in each school is rep- 
resentative of growth and development. 
In the senior high school, the foods 
laboratory has the standard laboratory 
type tables, sinks and table gas stoves. 
There are laundry tubs, a_ stationary 
ironing board and one storage closet. 
This last has been supplemented by a 
metal cabinet. A supply table, addi- 
tional cabinet gas range and electric 
refrigerator complete the equipment of 
this room. 

Adjoining is a small dining room, fur- 
nished in maple. The walls are stippled 
a light blue green. Four floral prints, 
framed by the girls, decorate the walls. 
The floor is covered with a matching 
rug. Simple china and silver and the 
necessary linen for formal and informal 
use are provided. 

Adjoining is the clothing laboratory. 
This room is provided with ten small 
cabinet tables each accommodating two 
pupils. The drawers provide individual 
storage space for one hundred pupils. 
At the present time this is insufficient but 
a recessed wall can be used for future 
storage cabinets. Cutting table, posture 
chairs, triplicate mirror and stand, iron- 
ing board, and one general storage 
closet complete this room. 

The lack of a display case makes it 
necessary to set up special exhibits at 
special times. 

These rooms are located on the second 
floor with an eastern exposure. The 


clothing room is used as a home room 
and for club meetings. Adjoining is a 
spacious library where entertaining can 
be easily managed due to the close prox- 
imity of the kitchen. 

With the exception of the dining 
room, there are no other housekeeping 
rooms. In a larger school where such 
rooms would have a maximum use, they 
would justify their existence; but in 
schools with an enrollment under one 
thousand such allotment of space is 
deemed uneconomical. 

One junior high school built five years 
ago has similar equipment. The kitchen 
is the laboratory type plus a_ unit 
kitchen. Between the kitchen and 
clothing room is a small, attractive din- 
ing room, tastefully furnished in maple. 
On the floor is a hooked carpet. The 
clothing laboratory is similar to that in 
the senior high school. This room has 
more adequate storage facilities, two 
display cabinets and more bulletin space. 
The closet is of such size that it can 
be used as a fitting room and the shelves 
from floor to ceiling provide ample 
space for supplies. These rooms are 
also located on the second floor. The 
similarity between the lay-out of this 
school and the senior school is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that both buildings 
were planned by the same architect. 

The former senior school, now hous- 
ing junior pupils, has a foods laboratory 
and clothing room. Here the dining 
room is at one end of the kitchen. 
Simple painted furniture consisting of 
chairs, table and Welsh dresser form the 
serving unit. Ordinary kitchen cabi- 
nets, tables and gas ranges compiete the 
units. Due to the location of the plumb- 
ing there are only two sinks. The floor 
is battleship linoleum, cemented. Across 
the hall is the clothing room. The 
tables accommodate six pupils. A single 
mirror hangs on the inside of the closet 
door. The floor is covered with battle- 
ship linoleum. These rooms are located 
on the second floor and face south so 
there is abundant light and sunshine. 

Early last September, the third junior 
high school was completed. The home 
economics department and the cafeteria 
are located on the top floor. The foods 
laboratory has the unit, alcove kitchens, 
duplicating the modern home kitchen. 
The partitions are of cream _ tile 
bordered in black. The floor, covered 
with battleship linoleum cemented to the 
subfloor, has a black border. Each unit 
contains a kitchen cabinet, cream and 
green; a full-size gas range, a monel 
metal sink and a porcelain top kitchen 
table. Each piece of equipment in the 
units has been carefully matched in color 
so that the effect is very pleasing. Laun- 
dry tubs and electric connections for a 
washing machine provide for this phase 
of work. There are three supply closets 

(Continued on page 119) 
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ow Shall We Grade? 


HETHER or not we believe in 
grades, we as teachers are all 
faced with the problem of de- 

ciding the basis upon which to deter- 
mine them so that they will be as repre- 
sentative of pupil attainment as possible. 

To some teachers of home economics 
pupil interest and attitude are of major 
importance in the list of factors upon 
which grades may be determined. Other 
teachers are more concerned with the 
products resulting from laboratory class- 
work. Still others rely to a great ex- 
tent upon the results of tests and writ- 
ten assignments. 

The teacher who is inclined to place 
a very considerable emphasis upon pupil 
interest and attitude may be grading 
some of her pupils unfairly because in- 
terest and attitude are in themselves 
very complex and may be more or less 
dependent upon such variable factors as 
the personality reaction between teacher 
and pupil, poor teaching methods or 
poor physical conditions of the class- 
room. Even the kind of breakfast the 
pupil may have had, may be a factor. 

Some teachers are more inclined to 
place greatest emphasis upon the class- 
room products achieved by each pupil. 
But is the final product of greater value 
than the training the pupil has received? 
Is it a measure of that training? Should 
it be singled out for evaluation separate 
from the judgment ability of the pupil 
as evidenced by the way she determines 
the procedure she should follow, or from 
the managerial ability as evidenced by 


the pupil.in her plan of work so that 
time, effort, and materials not 
wasted ? 

Because a practical home economics 
training is so complex, made up as it 
is of a combination of desirable stand- 
ards, of judgment and managerial abil- 
ities as well as the manipulative skills, 
it is wholly desirable that the final grade 
be representative of pupil attainment in 
each aspect of that training. Teachers 
want their pupils able to make practical 
application of the training gained in the 
classroom. Surely they want to know 
the degree to which each pupil can make 
such applications. The successful 
teacher is not satisfied with measuring 
devices that merely indicate that the 
pupils have acquired some information. 
She is not content until she is using a 
device that indicates to her the extent 
to which her pupils are using their newly 


are 


gained knowledge in solving problems. 
Can the conscientious teacher in 


establishing such a device do better than 
to check back to the goals of attainment 
or objectives which she set up for a par- 
ticular unit of work? For example, let 
us suppose the teacher expects to develop 
in a foods class such specific abilities as: 
Ability to plan an adequate break- 
fast for self 
Ability to plan the order of work in 


the preparation and serving of a 
simple breakfast 


Ability to determine and secure 
standard products in cooked food 


By 
Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


Can this teacher be justified in giving 
the highest grade to Mary who has the 
best product but whose management of 
equipment and materials during the 
preparation was very poor and who re- 
quired considerable teacher and pupil 
assistance? And how shall allowances 
be made for Eloise whose finished prod- 
uct was not quite up to standard but 
who had made out a fine plan of work 
and had conscientiously and independ- 
ently followed it? Would not this prob- 
lem adjust itself if the teacher graded 
the members of her class from the stand- 
point of the objectives rather than upon 
the final product? 

In the attempt to secure a measuring 
device that would actually check pupil 
progress, a score card for use in grad- 
ing attempted. 
After a number of revisions, it has been 


home economics was 
used repeatedly with the same class, 
with different classes, and it has been 
tried out by different teachers. It is 
included here with the thought that it 
may be suggestive to other teachers of 
home economics. 

Although the objectives of home eco- 
nomics units are not actually stated in 
the score card, it is clearly evident that 
the six main divisions have been derived 
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Score Card for Grading Home Economics Classwork 





. Supports answers with good thinking 3. 


. Works out plan quite independently | 1. 


. Details of plan thoroughly thought | 2. 
3 


|1. Contributes occasionally 


* 
pertinent answers and | 2. Gives answers that are fairly good | 2. 


and relevant 
Cannot always 
answers 


support or 


justify 


Contributes very seldom 
Rambles from subject 

3. Seldom able to support 
decision 


or justify 





out plan 
Fair sequence | 
. Some details omitted 


Requires some assistance in working 


1. Requires much assistance 
2. Poor sequence F 
3. Many essential steps omitted 








vidual plan 


products 








1. Contributes frequently 
. . . ? au 
Contribution to 2. Gives good 
> > suggestions 
class discussion 3 
Planning of individ- 2. Good sequence 
ual work 3 
through 
1 
Use made of indi- 2. Follows sequence of plan 
3 


Refers to plan as often as needed. | 1. 


to 


. Considers the use of plan as a time 
saver 3. 


of class 


Refers to plan occasionally 
Disregards sequence of plan occasion- 
ally 

Sees some value in using a plan of 
wor 


1. Seldom refers to plan voluntarily 
2. Indifferent to sequence of plan 
3. Prefers to be told what to do next 


1. Wants to be told what to do next 

2. Asks poor questions 

3. Unable to use illustrative and refer- 
ence materials without considerable 
individual instruction 


1. Converses freely 

2. Prefers to work alone. 
operate willingly 

3. Fails to provide much needed individ- 
ual equipment and supplies. Care- 
less, disorderly 

4. Careless in use and storage of class- 
room supplies and equipment 





Does not co- 








1. Asks for little assistance until some | 1. Expects considerable assistance with 
attempt has been made to solve prob- | each problem 
Individual independ- lem 2. Asks fair questions 
ence or resource- 2. Asks good questions 3. Makes some use of illustrative and 
fulness 3. Voluntarily examines classroom il- reference materials when attention 
lustrative and reference materials as | is directed to them 
a means of solving problems | 
1, Converses only when necessary about | 1. Somewhat inclined to visit 
classwork |2. Consents to work with classmates 
2. Willing to work with classmates when necessary. 
Contribution to good _ When necessary , 3. Provides some of necessary individ- 
3. Provides all necessary equipment and ual equipment and supplies. Keeps 
classroom atmos- supplies. Keeps them in good order them in fair order 
phere while working 4, Cooperates in taking care of class- 
4. Voluntarily assumes _ responsibility room supplies and equipment 
for classroom supplies and equip- 
ment 
Resulting laboratory 1. Meets standards set up by members ; 1. Meets some of the standards set up 


by the members of the class 


Falls short of standards set up by 


a 
| members of the class 
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Home Economics in Germany 


Seven Years Training for the Teachers 


By 


Euphemia Torry 


Southampton, England 


HE teacher of home economics in 

Germany is suffering from the un- 

employment problem in a manner not 
peculiar to her own profession but pe- 
culiar to Germany, or, at any rate, more 
marked in Germany than elsewhere. 

Because of the competition for good 
positions, competitors tried to outdo 
each other in what they offered. Or, 
maybe, it was the other way round. 
Because employers were in a position to 
choose among many they set a standard 
so high as forcibly to restrict the area 
of their choice. Since the German mind, 
even more than others, turns towards 
studies, theories, examinations and de- 
grees, studies have been so prolonged 
that now a fully qualified teacher of 
domestic science must have seven years’ 
training* - 

But these seven years do not end her 
probation. She may be twenty-four or 
twenty-five years old when she begins 
to teach. It used to be the custom for 
her to be attached to some government 
school for a couple of years and then, 
at twenty-seven, she became formally a 
government servant with full civil serv- 
ice rights, that is, she would get regu- 
lar increases in pay, would not be dis- 
missed except in exceptional circum- 
stances, and would, at sixty-two, retire 
with a pension. 

But under the new régime “in order 
to encourage women to marry” the age 
at which one may become a regular 
government servant has been put on to 
thirty-two. This does not mean 
that the teacher does not have 
work and pay between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty-two. 
But she is not certain of her 
position and she is not due for 
a pension. In fact, she has not 
that independent position which 
prevent her from falling on 
her knees to thank heaven fact- 
ing for a good man’s love. 

How are the 
training spent? 


seven years 

First, there are three years 
in hoherer Fachschule where 
both theory and practice of 
domestic science are taught. 
Besides the usual subjects, 





* All educational matters are now 
under revision in Germany. 
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Work in the kitchens of the Berlin schoo! run by 


cooking, sewing, housework, laundry- 
housekeeping, health and baby 
welfare, citizenship and economics, the 
students are put through a severe course 
of biology 
study and pure 
matics since this is considered excelient 
mind training. the whole of 
this time they are taught no pedagogy, 


work, 


and chemistry with nature 
also a lot of mathe- 
During 


they have no training or practice in 
teaching. 

After the three years are ended they 
must spend two years doing “practical 
work” in four different ways which they 
choose from among a variety of sub- 
jects. For example the first six months 
might be spent as a cook in some in- 
stitution. Hosptials and_ childrens’ 
homes are much favored but, at worst, 
an ordinary pension is acceptable if ap- 
proved by the school authorities. The 





Frau Anna 
von Dierke. 


school usually gets the post for its pupils 
and in the case of cooks the arrangement 
is that the gets 
lodging in the establishment, 


worker and 
At best 
she may receive the equivalent of about 


five pocket 


free board 


dollars per month for 
nioney. 
Six 


child welfare 


months may be spent on some 


work. Here again when 
possible, the worker will “live in” but 
it is not always possible and if she goes 
to some day home which has no ac- 
commodation for the staff she will be 
faced with providing her own board and 
lodging for she will never receive, in 
cash, more than pocket money. 
Laundry work may- be chosen for the 
next six months. A teacher now in a 
good told me that this had 
She had to work just 
as hard as anyone, sheer hard manual 


position 
been gruelling. 


labor early and late, and all 


this for 


just pocket money. 
Though she did not dilate 
much on the matter, it was 
easy to see that she had most 
unpleasant memories of that 
six months and also that she 
felt it to have been a most 


unnecessary hardship. 


The last six months of the 
two years’ practise is often 
spent doing needlework and 


the pupils go to smart dress- 
making establishments, Munich 


being a favored city in this 
respect. Here again there is 
no hope of free board and 


lodging, only a possibility of 
} 5B» 3 J 


five dollars a month pocket- 


Child care in Frau Anna von Dierke’s school for women’s 
training and pedagogical training, in Berlin. 


money. 
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Demonstration class at the ‘‘Carola’’ Municipal Cookery School 
at Leipzig. 


On the subject of these practice years 
opinion is by no means unanimous. The 
head-mistress of a large “school of 
women’s professions” in Hamburg told 
me that while practice of actual work- 


‘ 


ing conditions was really indispensable 
for anyone who was going to organize 
an establishment, or to evolve improve- 
ments, yet for a teacher it was not al- 
ways so, and might be replaced by visits 
to establishments. Also, the 
establishments chosen to place the pu- 


though 


pils in, were supposed to be “model,” 
nevertheless the organization in them 
(notably in the dressmaking work- 


rooms) was often bad and the pupil’s 
chief gain was in seeing how not to do 
it. She would certainly obtain the re- 
quired result—somehow—btt she would 
by no means necessarily learn the best 
or easiest way to obtain that result 
The last two years training must be 
Berufspaedagogische Institut 
These in- 


spent in a 
(Trade-pedagogy institute). 
stitutes are closely connected with the 
universities and their students usually 
frequent university lectures in pedagogy, 
political economy and science. There 
are only three Berufspaedagogische In- 
stituts in Germany, in Berlin, K6!'in and 
Frankfurt. Both men and women study 
together and much time is devoted to 
political economy and pure science. One 
of my informants said that she had felt 
during these years that she was repeat- 
ing her studies at the first training col- 
lege and therefore rather wasting her 
time. My own opinion was that, by 
that time, the students were so tired of 
being merely students and so longing 
to become independent that impatience 


would have made any studies seem 
waste of time. 
Now, at last, the student takes her 


final examination and, if she succeeds, 
holds Gewerbe- 


Oberlehrerin 


she the diploma of 


(professional head- 


teacher). With this diploma she may 
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a good 
she 


expect 
without it 
little hope. 

The official list of 
German schools gives 
twenty-five héhere 
Fachschulen fiir Frau- 
enberufe (high tech- 
for 


post, 


has 


nical schools 
women’s professions) 
where the three years’ 
course mentioned 
above as the begin- 
ning of the home eco- 
nomic teachers’ train- 
ing, may be obtained. 
They are pretty well 


scattered over the 
country. Besides 
these there are still 


more Schulen fur 

Haushaltspflegerinnen 
(Household schools) some of which are 
able to give the first of the three years 
training, the pupil then going on to the 
high technical school for two years. 
Again there are an enormous number 
of housecraft and cooking classes avail- 
able in connection with continuation 
schools, so that there 
need in Ger- 
many for the work of 


is no 


itinerant lectures and 
demonstrators. 


The State House- 
hold and Trade 
School for Girls at 


Flensburg has a de- 
servedly high reputa- 
tion for thoroughness. 
There are 120 pupils 
of whom a good num- 
ber are taking the 
first year’s course 
here before going on 
to the “high techni- 
cal” which, in its turn, 
prepares them to be 
institutional 
housekeepers, welfare 


teachers, 


workers and so on. 

The rest of the girls at Flensburg are 
either learning to manage their own 
households or are training for domes- 
tic posts as cooks or nursemaids. The 
latter go daily for some hours to a 
kindergarten. At the moment the nurse- 
maid’s section 1s largely filled with “war- 
girls” whose fathers were killed” or 
maimed in the Great War and for whom 
the “welfare office” (poor law authori- 
ties) pays the fees which amount to 240 
marks for eighteen months’ training 
Only those who can afford it pay the 
full sum and: ten per cent is deducted 
from their payments and used to relieve 
poorer pupils »ef, the full fee. 

The first thing I noticed in the 
kitchen was a gas meter on every stove. 
The pupil has to know how much gas 
she uses for her dinner so as to reckon 


out its true cost. The food cooked is 
sold either to the girls themselves, who 
pay Pf.65. (say 25 cents) for their mid- 
day meal, or to outsiders by arrange- 
ment. Similarly, preserved fruit and 
vegetables are sold and a non-alcoholic 
fruit-juice made from pressed fruit, a 
machine for which found place in the 
basement. It seems that nearly every 
Flensburg family has an allotment and 
cans, bottles or dries enough vegetables 
for the winter. The same probably ap- 
plies to all small German towns and 
great Hamburg has an amazing 
number of allotments. 

The offices, two kitchens and the laun- 
dry took up the ground floor and base- 
ment. The laundry had some simple ma- 
chinery but most of the work was done 
by hand and the things dried in the at- 
tic when it was too wet to hang them 
in the tiny bit of garden. On the first 
floor was the sewing room, where every- 
one was busy at the time of my visit 
darning by machine, “no one ever darns 
by hand now” they cried when I re- 
marked on it. The girls also do fancy 
machine stitching to trim underclothes. 
In all the three German _ housecraft 


even 





A sewing class at the Berlin school. 


schools I visited, machine work and 
originality were taught rather than the 
fine hand-sewing we always imagine to 
be done on the Continent. Admirable 
work was done trimming one material 
with another, for instance, a fine muslin 


; ‘with a pattern was inserted as trimming 


on‘a longcloth nightdress. The remains 
of white straw brought into the mil- 
linery department, together with some 
scraps of black patent leather, had been 
converted into an extremely smart 
pochette. 

On this same floor was the dining 
room which was also used as a lecture 
hall. The staff had a sitting-room so 
small that when they were all there to- 
gether for after-dinner coffee the first 
comers had necessarily to sit down on a 
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Oomorrow’ s 


others 


By 


Phyllis Jackson 


NE live baby to wash, feed, 

dress and tend is worth many 

hours spent in studying the 
theory of child care. So they believe in 
up-to-date universities, schools of home 
economics and in many other centers 
where young people enroll for courses 
in this subject today. The trend is to- 
ward practical experience. The pupils 
themselves are asking for it. They real- 
ize that in all the courses in child psy- 
chology and child welfare, in euthenics 
and dietetics, the knowledge without the 
practice is of very little help when baby 
starts skidding in his bathtub or chokes 
on a button. As a result, there are nurs- 
ery schools in many universities, home 
economics laboratories to do their best to 
provide lifelike situations and live in- 
fants for the students to deal with, and, 
in some home management houses, run 
in connection with colleges, a baby is a 
member of the household. There is no 
doubt that students of today want to be 
equipped for life as it will be lived. For 
most of them this entails marriage and 
bringing up children. 

But babies cannot be bought with lab- 
oratory equipment and many parents are 
dubious about lending children for 
“study” and “experiment.” 

Child care is a part of the Girl Scout 
program and “learning by doing” is the 
underlying principle of all their activi- 
ties. Consequently, this organization has 
made every effort to provide a chance 
for practical application of theories be- 
ing learned by the girls who are work- 
ing for their child nurse badges. In or- 
der to earn this badge, a Girl Scout 
must, over a period of three months, 
care for a well, normal child under five 
years of age for a length of time not 
under twenty-four hours in all. During 
this time she must perform all the neces- 
sary work’ covering the daily care of a 
child, including feeding, bathing, dress- 
ing, preparing for bed, caring for bed 
and bedding, chamber and toilet chair, 
diapers, clothing (removal of milk and 
other food spots, etc.), washing and care 
of child’s woolens; arranging position 
of bed and windows, amusing, and giv- 
ing fresh air and exercise. 

3ecause the Girl Scout organization 
is national and different conditions ob- 
tain in different communities, the prob- 
lem of working with live subjects has 
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A Girl Scout child nurse at work. 


been solved in diverse ways. To earn 
their child nurse badge, many Girl 
Scouts take courses with the local Red 
Cross chapter and learn the theory on 
dolls. They get their practical experi- 
ence through doing volunteer work in 
hospitals, day nurseries, baby clinics and 
child health stations. In some commu- 
nities Girl Scout officials approach the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association and ask 
if there is anything the troops can do 
tc help. Many girls, of course, earn their 
child nurse badge by caring for a little 
brother or sister or a neighbor’s child. 

In order to do volunteer work in hos- 
pitals, the usual procedure is for the 
Girl Scout troop captain to approach the 
hospital staff and have her girls assigned 
to a certain ward (never a contagious 
one). The hospital nurse keeps a sched- 
ule, assigns certain hours to the Girl 
Scouts and sends postcards to them 
when their time arrives. Girls give a 
Saturday morning every three weeks— 
from 7:30 to noon. They learn to bathe, 
feed, weigh and dress the babies, under 
the supervision of the nurses, of course. 
Even after requirements for the child 
nurse badge have been fulfilled, Girl 
Scouts like to keep on with child care. 
In a certain city in New Jersey, where 
the hospital was understaffed, the au- 
thorities' approached the Girl Scout 
council and asked if any of the girls 
would like to do volunteer work in their 
children’s ward, where the babies ranged 
from six months to six years. Forty- 
two girls who already had earned their 
child nurse badges volunteered. They 
spend every Saturday morning at the hos- 
pital and work from 7:30 to 12 and will 
do so for six months. 

Many mothers of Girl Scouts and 
mothers who are neighbors depend upon 
Girl Scouts who are working for this 


» 


badge, to care for the younger children. 
One Girl Scout who was enjoying tend- 
ing a neighbor’s child, lost her opportu- 
nity when the neighbor moved away. 
When describing in writing how she 
had fulfilled the requirements for the 
badge, she said: “The child I was tend- 
ing moved away, but luckily our cap- 
tain knew a lady who had twins.” 

A Girl Scout in Idaho solved the 
problem of finding a live baby to care 
for, in a novel way. She went to a 
society that cares for neglected babies 
and asked for one. When the head of the 
organization had investigated and found 
that Helen’s mother was co-operating 
with her daughter and that the baby 
would have good attention, she lent a baby 
to Helen. This is what she reported later: 

“At that time we had‘a little baby in 
our care who had been grossly neglect- 
ed. The child was just recovering from 
a severe illness and was undernourished. 
Helen kept this baby in her home from 
March 17th to June 21st, taking entire 
care of the little one, doing all the ster- 
ilization necessary for bottles, bathing 
her each day, and making her clothes. 

“When the child was returned to us, 
she was in splendid condition, weighing 
twenty pounds, and was normal in every 
way. Because of her excellent physical 
condition it has been since possible for 
us to place this baby in a splendid home.” 

Child care in the Girl Scout program 
ties up very well with community serv- 
ice, which is equally important in the 
program. Troops sometimes sponsor the 
baby station at a County Fair to allow 
the mothers a little freedom. One troop 
did it this way: As each child entered 
the tent a small 
pinned on its back and each mother giv- 
At once a 
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numbered tag was 


en a duplicate tag number. 


1. 


Re 











Girl Scout was assigned to care for the 


child. Some of the children were taken 
for short walks away from the noise and 
excitement. with a wooden 
floor, for the children 
who wished to sleep, while another was 
used for those who wanted to play. 
About ten Girl Scouts and two leaders 
had a special time to be on duty, usually 
from two to four hours a day. 


One tent, 


contained cots 


In one community, when Parent- 
Teacher Association mothers meet once 
a month in school, Girl Scout troops 
take care of the children in one of the 
school rooms, set aside for the purpose. 
When Kiwanis and other clubs give out- 
ings to crippled children, Girl Scouts 
have a chance to use their child nurse 
training by helping to care for the chil- 
dren. Where there are nurseries run 
for working mothers, Girl Scouts often 
go to the nurseries to help entertain the 
children. They do the same in orphan- 
ages and in municipal playgrounds. 
During a safety campaign in one town, 
Scouts took an active part by 
watching over younger children crossing 
twilight 


Girl 


the streets, especially during 


hours. 

At the close of the camping season 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana, one year, Girl 
Scouts turned over their camp to the 
Family Service Bureau for one week. 
During this time, nine families of needy 
mothers and children, totaling fifty-six, 


enjoyed a long delayed vacation. Four 
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Girl Scouts stayed 
for this period and 
earned their child 
nurse badges by tak- 
ing charge, with the 
assistance of the 


camp nurse, of the 
five small babies 
whose ages ranged 
from three months 
to a year, and by 


supervising the 
smaller children in 
their games. 

In the Girl Scout 
program, the needle- 


woman badge is 
closely linked with 
the child nurse 


badge. Before be- 
ginning work on this 
badge, girls must 
make something 
simple for somebody 
else. Layettes have 
been 
many troops. 


the answer in 
Each 
patrol of eight girls 
is responsible for one 
layette of eight 
pieces. The work 
is all done by hand 
and takes about two 
weeks’ time, the 
younger girls working on the simple 
pieces and the older ones undertaking 
the more difficult. Other articles need- 
ed to complete the layette, are bought 
with funds earned by the girls. A Rhode 
Island troop made complete layettes for 
100 baby dolls. Although the clothes 
were tiny, they were correctly made. 
The wife of a leading baby specialist 
judged the layettes. The best-dressed 
dolls were given to shut-in children. 

A Girl Scout troop in New Jersey, 
intent on needlewoman badges, works 
in close cooperation with the local Red 
Whenever the 
a number of 


Cross visiting nurses. 
nurses are notified that 
families under their regular care expect 
babies simultaneously, an S.O.S. is sent 
to Girl Scout headquarters where a cab- 
inet is kept stocked with layettes made 
by Girl Scouts. If the stock is running 
low in the cabinet, the Girl Scout local 
director gets in touch with troops’ sew- 
ing classes and asks for quick action. 
Needles fly and by the time the babies 
enter the world a complete layette is 
ready for each child. Girl Scouts take 
the bundles to Red Cross headquarters, 
who, in turn, see that the bundles are 
delivered to the right homes. To avoid 
any possible future embarrassment, ev- 
ery attempt is made to keep the identity 
of the families unknown. These New 
Jersey troops have fulfilled the entire 
demand for layettes from the local Red 
Cross for the last three years. 


May Day—Child Health Day 


On May first will be celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of National Child 
Health Day. Since its initiation by the 
American Child Health Association in 
1924, the observance of the day has under- 
gone significant changes. Each year it has 
struck a deeper note. Steadily from May 
Day to May Day communities have come 
to understand that teamwork for child 
health is for the best interests of chil- 
dren. 

Of all the values of May Day-Child 
Health Day, perhaps the greatest is the 
opportunity it presents to enlist the ac- 
tive interest of which might 
otherwise not give the subject of child 
health any particular thought. 


groups 


The spirit of cooperation, be it purely 
local or state-wide, has been fostered 
by the activities which have had May 
Day-Child Health Day as their inspira- 
tion. Communities working together 
for a single project, have got a taste of 
real cooperation, and have discovered 
its values as well as its difficulties. 
They have found that working together 
was time-saving, money-saving, and 
even sometimes life-saving. 


At this time, more than ever, when 
appropriations and budgets are being 
almost universally cut, individuals and 
groups should strive to come together 
for child-saving programs connected 
with the desperate needs of the hour. 

The 
vincial 
America, 


Conference of State and Pro- 
Health Authorities of North 

which last year assumed the 
future responsibility for the national con- 
duct of Child Health Day, believes that 
adequate care for babies and for expectant 
and nursing mothers must be the founda- 
tion on which to build a nation of healthy 
children. They will continue the use this 
year of the slogan, “Mothers and Babies 
First.” The health officers are fighting to 
maintain the measures which they believe 
necessary to protect infant and 
maternal health. They need popular 
support as never before. They will 
welcome the cooperative activities of 
groups of citizens drawn together in 
May Day-Child Health Day programs. 
In nearly every state the State Chair- 
man for May Day is to be found in the 
State Board of Health—in the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene, where such exists. 
So that the opportunity exists for promul- 
gating a statewide May Day program cov- 
particular child 


most 


ering aspect of 


health, 


some 


More often, however, communities de- 
cide on their own local projects, which 
may cover babyhood, the pre-school age, 
or the child at school, or all three. What- 
ever the project, National Child Health 
Day is becoming year by year more pro- 
ductive of practical results. 
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Teaching the Care of Clothing and Textiles 


Part Il 


Daily Attention of Clothing and 


A. 


Household Textiles 


How should clothing and household textiles 
be cared for day by day? 


Teaching Points: 


1 


_ 


bdo 


= 


un 


Oo 


_— 


. Personal daily care of clothing is 
necessary for each individual in most 
homes. 

Household fabrics that receive daily 
care last well and look their best as 
long as they are usable. 

. The cost of daily care when paid for 
in money is expensive. 

The garments needing daily care are 
those worn from day to day, such as 
coats, dresses, shoes, hats, stockings. 

. The household fabrics needing daily 
attention are the carpets, rugs, table 
linens, dish towels, upholstery and 
dusters. 

. The person concerned with dusting 
and cleaning shouid wear comfortable 
garments that are easy to wash. 

. The freshening procedures generally 
used daily are: brushing, shaking, 
sponging, airing and pressing and in 

addition washing and mending for 
some pieces. 

Garments and_ fabrics should be 

mended and repaired as they need it. 

. Children should learn to assume full 
daily care of their own garments. 

0. The daily equipment needed by the 
average home for the care of cloth- 
ing and household textiles consists of : 
Work basket with sewing supplies and 
equipment. Brushes, brooms and 
dust pan. Coat hangers, shoe trees, 
rod in closets for coat hangers, ete. 
Protective covers, bags and cases. 
Shoe polish and simple washing equip- 
ment. Ironing board, iron and press- 
ing cloth. Clothes line, pins, etc. 

. There are various procedures for the 
protection from dust and dirt such as 
hanging in a closet or clothes bag. 
Folding and putting away in drawers 
and boxes. Putting in shoe trees, tis- 
sue paper, etc. Wearing smocks, 
aprons, etc. Covering furniture, the 
head, etc., when dusting and sweep- 
ing. Changing clothing for different 
types of work. 

2.The value of daily care cannot be 

appreciated unless the custom has 
been studied. 


w 


NI 


~~ 


\o 


Guide Questions: 


1. Plan a short talk to 6th grade girls 
on the importance of this daily care. 

2. How would you help a mother take 
better care of fabrics. in her home? 

3. List at least fifteen articles (equip- 
ment and supplies) useful in caring 
for clothing day by day. Why? 
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Suggestions for Units in a Course 
for Teacher Training Institutions 


ae 


. What values are gained through prop- 

erly caring for clothing each day? 

. How should stockings be cared for? 

6. How should gloves be cared for when 
ripped and what should be done with 
them when removed from the hand? 

7. Mary, a senior in high school, has 
learned to take care of her 
clothing. Suggest ways in which she 
may help her careless younger sister 
to know how and wish to keep her 
clothing attractive. 

8. Miss Brown drives her own car; be- 


un 


good 


cause of her work, she is in a differ- 
ent town each night. Plan the equip- 
ment for the daily care of her cloth- 
ing that it will be convenient for her 
to carry and yet satisfy all her needs. 

9. How should blood stains be removed? 

0. Describe several types of covers suit- 
able for garments that are kept in the 
bedroom clothes-closet. 

1. What should a girl in college do to 
keep her clothes in the best condition? 

2. When Harriet tears her dress or gets 
a run in one of her stockings, she 

mends it at once or as soon as she 

has a few spare minutes. What pro- 

cedures should she use and how will 

her character be influenced by her 
procedures? 

3. Explain the type of daily care 
suited to every day shoes. 

4. What hygienic reasons can you give 
for the daily care of clothing? 

5. How do you press a crepe dress of 
silk, of cotton, of wool? 

6. What is the value of pressing? 

7. Explain ways in which the successful 

clothing time and 


best 


care of saves 


money. 


18. Show why a knowledge of how to 


care for household fabrics and cloth- 
ing is necessary for all homemakers. 


References to Use: 


1, 


4. Hess—“Textile 


6. Trilling and 


Eddy and Wiley—“Pattern and Dress 
Design,” p. 136. 
2. Baker—“Clothing Selection and Pur- 
"Be, 


chase.’ 


3. Rathbone and Tarpley—‘Fabrics and 


Dress,” pp. 331. 


Fibers and Their 


Use,” pp. 310-311. 


5. Kinyon and Hopkins—“Junior Food 


and Clothing,” Unit V. 
Williams—“A 
Problems in Home Economics,” pp. 


223-227. 


Girl’s 


] 
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B. 
re 


By Lilian C. W. Baker 


Director of Home Economics, 

State Teachers College, 

Keene, New Hampshire 

7. Kinne and 
Clothing,” 


and Cadley—‘Shelter 
pp. 319-320. 


8. Story—“How to Dress Well,” pp. 
456-462. 
9. Hill—“Clothing Bags,” extension cir- 


cular 129, University of New Hamp- 


shire. 


” 


0. Coss—“Girls and Their Problems, 
p. 49. 

1. Beggs—“The Slip Cover”’—Ext. cir- 
cular No. 119, University of New 
Hampshire. 

What are the essential factors in the 


pair of clothing, concerning which students 


and prospective teachers should be concerned? 


Teaching Points: 


1. Repair of clothing includes the mend- 
worn out or threadbare por- 


a garment, the re-stitching 


ing of 
tions of 
of ripped seams, the sewing on of 

F 


loose fasteners and the replacing « 
worn out sections of a garment such 
as collars and cuffs. 

The equipment available for mending 


bdo 


should be suitable and adequate. 


3. The equipment should include the 
following items: 

1. Basket or box with sewing supplies. 

2. Yarns, threads, buttons, snaps, ete. 

3. Sewing machine, iron and ironing 
board. 

4. Adhesive tape and small remnants 
of fabrics. ° 

5. A suitable room or alcove for work 
and to keep fabrics and garments 
needing repairs. 

6. Darning ball, tape line, etc. 

4. There are several types of repair to 
know and use when needed 

1. Patching torn or worn places. 

2. Darning worn or thin places. 

3. Stitching ripped seams. 

4. Reinforcing parts of garments that 
will receive hard wear. 

5. Finishing off and making neat, 
cheaply made household linens and 
garments. 

6. Covering worn or torn places with 
adhesive tape, ete. 

5. The most satisfactory mend is done 
before the garment is laundered. 
6. The general procedure to use concern- 


ing repairs on fabrics should be: 

1. To examine the worn part or hole. 
2. Determine the type of repair to use. 
3. Collect the necessary supplies and 


equipment. 
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4. Proceed according to the most sen- 
sible practice for the particular type 
of mend. 

7. The girl who takes cafe of her own 
repair work is helping the family as 
well as acquiring habits of thrift, in- 
dependence, etc. 

garment is 
least likely to be spoiled when the 
mending is done correctly. 

9. The ability to mend fabrics satisfac- 
torily saves personal expenditures and 


8.The appearance of the 


may be a source of income, 

10. The mending of a worn place or small 
hole saves future time and labor. 

11. A person should derive personal sat- 
isiaction through the ability to mend 
correctly fabrics and garments. 

12.Garments that are properly mended 
last longer and wear better than those 
with careless attention. 

13. One should learn to evaluate the cost 
of mending (time, money, labor) with 
the cost of a new garment. 

14. One might measure the results of re- 
pairing tabrics and garments through: 
1. Appearance of finished work. 

2. A comparison of work used as a 
standard of correct mending. 
3. Length of wear that mend gives. 

A comparison of the results with 

the time and effort spent. 

in work well 


> 


. Personal satisfaction 


un 


done. 
6. The habits e.g., thrift, 
economy, foresight, planning, etc. 


acquired, 


. A comparison of the value (cost in 


NI 


time, money, effort) with the value 
of a new garment, 

15. The various types of repair constitute 
separate problems which each _indi- 
vidual should comprehend and work 
out according to his ability and the 
particular need. 

16. Table 
patched. 

17. The procedure to use in darning de- 
pends upon the fabric and the worn 


linens are either darned or 


section or hole. 

18. In darning the hole is replaced by in- 
terlacing threads as in weaving. 

19. Sometimes put on a 
darned patch. 

20. A hole is sometimes filled by sewing 


it is best to 


on a patch, 

21. Especial skill is required to mend a 
run in knitted fabrics. 

22. Mending of any sort done commer- 
cially is 
with home work. 


expensive when compared 


Guide Questions: 

1. How much repair work on garments 
and fabrics should it be necessary for 
prospective teachers to do? 

2. What equipment is necessary for suc- 
cessful darning? 

3. When should mending be done, and 
why? 

4. Explain the phrase, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” 
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5. How would you mend a new three- 
cornered tear? 

6. Suppose while your mother was away 
for the week, a hole appeared on the 
knee of your brother’s play pants. 
How should it be mended and could 
you do it successfully? 

7. How would you mend a run in your 
stocking? 


8. What is meant by “Stockinet darn- 
ing’? 
9.How would you reinforce a worn 


place in the heel of your stocking? 

10. Where, in mending, might adhesive 
tape be used to advantage? 

11. How would you repair a ripped un- 
derarm seam? 

12. What principles concerning patching 
can you think of? 

13. What does it cost to have the follow- 
ing types of repair work done com- 
mercially: Sewing on a button, mend- 
ing a run in a stocking, darning a 
hole in table linens, darning a hole in 
a pair of trousers, etc. ? 

14. Why don’t you learn to mend _ stock- 
ings so well that you will be able to 
earn extra spending money? 

15. Make a score card for repairing fab- 
rics, and rate yourself on it. 

16. State the problems in the repair of 
clothing that a high school girl should 
be able to solve very satisfactorily. 


References to Use: 
Rathbone and 
Dress,” ch. xx. 


Tarpley—‘“Fabrics and 

Cook—“Essentials of Sewing.” 

Brown and others—‘“Clothing Construc- 
tion,” ch. xxii. 

Baldt—“Clothing for Women.” 

Woolman—"Clothing, Choice, 
Cost,” ch. xi. 

Jordan—“Fundamental Problems.” 

McGowan and Waile—‘“Textiles 
Clothing,” ch. Ix. 

Kinyon and Hopkins—“Junior Food and 
Clothing,” pp. 116-118. 

Friend and Shultz—“Clothing.” 

Trilling and Williams—‘“A Girl's Prob- 
lems in Home Economics,” pp. 227, 


Care, 


and 


Kinne and Cooley—‘Shelter and Cloth- 
ing,” pp. 327-329. 
Coss—“Girls and ‘Their Problems,” pp. 
50-51. 
C. How should we press our garments and 
household fabrics? 
Teaching Points: 
fabrics and 
largely for the purpose of reshaping 


1. Pressing garments is 
and removing wrinkles. 

2.Good pressing gives the desired ap- 
pearance to the garment and the de- 
sired finish to the fabric. 

straightens plaits, hems, 
tucks, and smooths wrinkled edges. 

4. Careful pressing gives the appearance 
of newness to the fabric. 

5. The type of pressing used depends 
upon the nature of the fiber and the 
construction of the cloth. 


3. Pressing 


6. Pressing with the hands is often as 
necessary as pressing with the iron. 

7. Equipment for pressing must be kept 
clean and in good condition. 

8. Wool and silk are scorched and yel- 
lowed by an iron that is too hot. 

9. Some synthetic fibers melt if pressed 
with a hot iron, Why? 

10. Vegetable fibers can stand a compara- 
tively hot iron. Why? 

11. All woven fabrics should be pressed 
with the thread of the material to 
prevent stretching. 

12. Velvet should be steamed, not pressed. 

13. A pressing cloth for wool should be 
of a drilling cloth or a similar fabric. 

14.A pressing cloth for silk and other 
fibers may be of unbleached muslin. 

15. Cotton and linen may be pressed on 
either the wrong or right side. 

16. Slightly damp fabrics press 
smoothly than dry ones. 

17. Pongee can be pressed best when 
practically dry. 

18. Pressing is helpful in garment con- 
struction as well as when fabrics are 
cleaned and laundered. 

19. Sponging and pressing often make an 
old fabric look like new. 

20. Commercial pressing is generally less 
carefully done than home pressing. 
21. Mangles, electric ironing machines, 
etc., are not suitable for home use 
unless there is a large family or they 

are inexpensive. 

22. Plenty of pressing is necessary for a 
well-groomed appearance. 

23. Compare cost of pressing certain gar- 
ments and fabrics at home with com- 


more 


mercial prices. 
Guide Questions: 

1. Why do we press our garments? 

2. List the procedure to use in pressing 
a clean table cloth. 

3. How might pressing help in the con- 
struction of a new garment? 

4. Why is pressing important in the daily 
care of clothing? 

5. Explain how wool cloth should be 


pressed. Why? 
6. Should knitted fabrics and velvet be 
pressed? Why? 


7. Would you advise a girl to always 
pay others to do the necessary press- 
ing of her clothing? Why? 

8. Make a chart to illustrate procedure. 

9. List the reasons for pressing. 

0. Should all synthetic fabrics be treated 
alike in pressing? Why? 

11. State a problem in pressing which 
will test your skill and ability. 


_ 


References to Use: 
Rathbone and Tarpley—“Fabrics and 
Dress,” pp. 340-341. 

Friend and Shultz—“Clothing,” p. 246. 

Eddy and Wiley—“Pattern and Dress 
Design,” p. 127. 

Kinne and Cooley—“Shelter and Cloth- 
ing,” p. 320. 

Story—“How to Dress Well,” pp. 466. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Florence L. Jenkins 


State Supervisor of Home Economics, Augusta, Maine. 


Though born in Burlington, Vermont, Miss Jenkins lived 
most of her school life in Massachusetts, and graduated from 
Simmons College, Boston, in 1915, with a B.S. degree. She 
also holds an M.A. from Teachers College. From 1915 to 
1918, Miss Jenkins taught home economics and _ related 
subjects in Vermont. She became an instructor in home eco- 
nomics at the high school in Portland, Maine, in 1918, and 
also taught in the evening school. In 1922 she was elected 
supervisor of home economics in Portland. Her summers 
were spent in professional training and practical experience. 
For five summers she was first a councilor, then buyer and 
dietitian for a group of summer camps in Maine. She has 
been State Supervisor of Home Economics since 1925, 

Miss Jenkins directed a summer session for home economics 
teachers in Maine which was later taken over cooperatively 
by the State University. She has strengthened home eco- 
nomics in that state through her personality and tact, and by 
doing an outstanding piece of work in training teachers in 
service. She is directly responsible for the friendly, coopera- 
tive and professional spirit evident among public school teach- 
ers and the teacher training institutions. Her untiring efforts 
and enthusiastic personality are an inspiration to her co- 
workers in home’ economics all over the state. 

In 1929 Miss Jenkins published a bulletin, The School 
Lunch, also a Home Economics Course for Junior and 
Senior High School. In 1932 a Regimen Course in Home 
Problems appeared from her office, and in 1933, a One Year 
Course in Home Management. 

Miss Jenkins is a member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Maine Teachers Association, American Vocational 
\ssociation, Maine Branch of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, The American Home Economics Association, New 
England Home Economics Association, Maine Home Eco- 
nomics Association, New England Superintendents Associa- 
tion, Kappa Delta Pi Honorary Society in Education. 
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Helen Judy Bond 
(Mrs. Perry Avery Bond) 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Helen Elizabeth Judy was born in Lee County, Iowa, and 
received her early education there. At the age of sixteen, 
a severe illness plus some parental guidance changed Miss 
Judy’s ambitious determination to study medicine to a more 
adventurous one—tco enter a new field at that time called 
domestic science, now more familiarly known as home eco- 
nomics. Before entering Iowa State Teachers College she 
had had no formal education in this field but as an older 
daughter in a large family residing on a busy farm she took 
an excellent, well-integrated, non-credit course under the sym- 
pathetic guidance of one whom she still considers her best 
tutor in this field. 

After completing the two year course at Cedar Falls Miss 
Judy taught in the secondary schools of Iowa, and served 
for three years as principal of the Denmark Academy, from 
which she had previously graduated. In 1922 Miss Judy 
entered the College of Liberal Arts at the State University 
of Iowa where she majored in home economics anc minored 
in sociology. In 1926 she received the Lydia Roberts Fellow- 
ship for advanced study at Columbia University. She held 
this for two years, receiving her M.A. degree in 1927 and her 
Ph.D. in 1929. She was then appointed to the professorial 
staff of this institution in a position which she now holds. 
Her fields of special interest are Home Management and So- 
cial Problems of the Family. She has published a book en- 
titled Trends and Needs in Home Management. 

In 1931 Miss Judy was married to Dr. Perry Avery Bond, 
Professor of Chemistry at the State University of Iowa. In 
1932 the trustees of Columbia University granted her a travel 
ing fellowship for foreign study, and she and her husband 
spent five months visiting schools and social institutions in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, and England. 

Dr. Judy Bond is a member of the following organizations: 
Omricon Nu, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Beta Kappa Chapter of the 
University of Iowa and also the New York Chapter, American 
Home Economics Association, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. 
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Courtesy Intourist, Inc. 


OR the home economics teacher who 
loves “. . to roam o’er the sea’s 
dark where the dark winds 

can’t afford to go 


whistle free,” but who 
abroad” in this year of increased prices 


foam, 


“ 


and decreased salaries, a trip to the Baltic 
on a passenger mail boat presents alluring 
possibilities for rest and study and high 


adventure. Think of plying in leisurely 


fashion through the same seas which 
Viking marauders once sailed slender 


craft loaded with plunder and trophies of 
war! Think of threading your way 
through the mysterious gloom of the Fin- 
nish Archipelago, where 


“In heath and crag and wold 

A gold land we behold”; 
of stopping in the storm center of the 
recent Russian Revolution; skirting the 
famous 
back and forth among hospitable ports of 
which lately 


“Amber Coast,” and zigzagging 
these northern countries 
astounded the world with their cry for 
recognition ! 

The 
commodate from fifty to seventy passen- 
gers, along with their cargoes of Ameri- 
can machinery for Soviet Russia, offer the 
traveler all the home comforts of pretty 
bedrooms with private baths or showers, 
attractively appointed lounges, and cuisines 
which would do credit to first class hotels. 
They also provide ample opportunity for 
sports and recreation, quiet snoozes on 
deck, or interesting chats with fellow pas- 
And the cost of these 


new Baltic mail boats, which ac- 


sengers. 
comforts is so reasonable that 
the 


her 


teacher who must count 


pennies with care can 
spend her vacation on sea for 
little more than on land. 
These northern mail boats 
afford a variety of choice to 
the vagabond traveler. Copen- 
Stockholm, Helsinki, 


Gdynia 


hagen, 
Leningrad and are 
among the regular ports of call. 
Special cruise trips are sched- 
uled to include stops at Oslo, 


Gothenburg, Riga, Hamburg 
and other towns of historic in- ; 
Baltic. 


terest. If intent 
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you are 


on studying the folk schools of Den- 
mark, for example, may arrange 
to get off the boat at Copenhagen, remain 
in Denmark two weeks or longer, and re- 
join the vessel on its return trip from 
the Baltic. If the Soviet Union with its 
new economic and educational standards 
claims your attention, you may take an 
Intourist travel tour, or matriculate for 
the many fascinating 
courses offered at Moscow University. 
But should you long for a vacation that 
is restful and “different” as well as less 


you 


one of summer 


expensive, you will plan to explore Fin- 
land, the “Lost Daughter of the Sea,” 
where you will find a unique combination 
of ancient folk customs, modern institu- 
tions, highly developed household arts and 
rare scenic beauty. 

According to present rates of exchange, 
the Finnish mark is worth less than two 
and a half American cents, thus making 
travel in Finland considerably more eco- 
nomical than in Scandinavia, Russia or 


Poland. In Helsinki, the capital of Fin- 
land, single rooms in good hotels may be 
had for as little as $.70. Excellent din- 
ners cost between $.65 and $.75. Prices 
are correspondingly cheaper in smaller 
towns. Rail travel in Finland is inex- 


pensive and very comfortable in second 


class. Third class accommodations are 
scrupulously clean, but the wooden seats 
are not advised for long distances. 


A trip giving you ten days in Finland 





D> ++ 


Above is a view of a typical cabin on a cruise-boat to the 
At the top of the page, a photograph of the fortress at 


Leningrad. 


Courtesy Scantic Lines. 


Vagabonding 
through the Baltic 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


(at your own expense), two or three days 
in Copenhagen, four days in Leningrad 
and one in Gdynia (using the boat as 
your hotel in these cities), costs slightly 
over $200.00 in the expensive season, with 
the exception of the period of June 11 to 
July 9, when the rates are considerably 
higher. Additional necessary expenses are 
for passport ($10.00), passport visas (no 
charge for Denmark or Finland; $20.00 
for Russia which, according to the In- 
tourist Bureau, includes guide, interpreter, 
three meals a day and expenses for two 
days of sightseeing; $1.05 for Poland), 
U. S. Revenue Tax ($5.00) and steamer 
tips. Expenses in Finland depend entirely 
upon individual taste and the amount of 
travel that is done. 

Eleven days after leaving New York, 
the boat lands in Copenhagen, which has 
earned the humorous title of “the City 
on Wheels,” owing to the mad avalanche 
of bicycles which seem always to be rush- 
ing through the street at perilous speed. 

Far over the wheels of Copenhagen 
tower its many church spires, which have 
given the Danish capital the more poetic 
appellation of the “City of Spires.” You 
will see them, standing stately and erect, 
the spires of St. Nicholas’, St. Petris’, the 
Church of Our Savior, the Church of the 
Holy Ghost. They are spiritual symbols 
of the city of Bishop Absalon, who, in 
the twelfth century, built a strong castle 
to fortify his island against the onslaught 
of enemies, 
castle 
its place 
stands the modern Christians- 
borg Slott on the Island of 
Slottsholmen. You will want to 
go there, not so much for the 
sake of visiting the castle, as to 
seek out the door beneath the 
entrance tower (just beyond 


4 = Today Absalon’s no 


longer exists. In 


Bissen’s imposing equestrian 
statue of Frederick VII), and 
follow the flight of stairs 


which takes you down to the 
ancient ramparts and founda- 
tions of Absalon’s city. 

Your guide books will tell 
you about the sights of Co- 
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penhagen but perhaps they will fail to 
mention the fish market in Gammel 
Strand, where robust Amager fishwives, 
dressed in flapping white caps, capa- 
cious brown aprons and spotless dresses 
of blue cotton, exhibit their shining, 
squirming wares. Possibly they will 
say nothing of the beauties of the flower 
market in the Hojbroplads, where rosy 
cheeked peasant women tempt you to 
spend your last copper on armfuls of 
fragrant roses, flaming marigolds and 
gorgeously colored dahlias. The guides 
may even forget to describe the delights 
of a leisurely stroll along Langelinie, 
where ships silently slip to and fro on the 
Sound, and Hans Christian Andersen’s 
delightful “Little Mermaid” sits on a great 
boulder and basks her slender bronze 
body in the summer sunshine, 

Of special interest to home economics 
teachers are “Den Permanente,” the per- 
manent exhibition of native arts and 
crafts, at Vestenport, and the Folk Col- 
lection of the National Museum, which 
exhibits the quaint wooden furniture and 
household utensils of past centuries. In 





Courtesy Intourist, Inc. 


The health education program for children in Dubrovsk, Moscow, 
is a very attractive one, as this illustration shows. 


this connection, an excursion to Lyngby, 
to the Open Air Section of the Museum 
is well worth while. Scandinavia, Fin- 
land and many other European countries 
are famous for their open air museums. 
The Lyngby collection of old houses is 
small but highly characteristic of several 
hundred years of Danish life and culture. 
Set in a charming native landscape, you 
find ancient fisher huts from the coast, 
farm cottages and animal stalls, all so 
realistically appointed that you feel the 
shadowy owners of the past may return 
at any moment to greet their guests. 

Another excursion of interest is to 
Elsinore, to visit gloomy Kronborg castle, 
which is associated in our minds with the 
ghost of Hamlet. 

Three days after leaving Copenhagen, 
the vessel arrives in Finland, known in 
her native tongue as Tuhat jarvien maa, 
“land of a thousand lakes.” As a matter 
of fact, more than sixty-five thousand 
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picturesque lakes dot 
this northern repub- 
lic of approximately 
the same size and 
shape as California. 
Legend relates that 
long ago, when jat- 
tildisset or giants in- 
habited Finland, they 
amused themselves 
by playing ball with 
huge rocks and boul- 
ders. Evidently a 
good many of the 
giants 
sportsmen 
wherever 
missed a catch, their 
balls fell to earth 
and made 
holes which later became lakes. 

Helsinki, with its broad Esplanade, mili- 
tary bands, gay open air restaurants, rich 


were poor 
because 


they 


great 


art treasures and fascinating little shops, 
is a delightful place to spend a vacation. 
For those who love to travel about there 
Porvoo, one of the 
oldest cities in Fin- 


are excursions to 


land; Viipuri, home 
of ancient bards and 
quaint folk customs ; 
Imatra, the great sil- 
ver cascade of the 
North; Lake La- 
and its tenth 
Russian 
of Va- 
noth- 


doga 
century 
monastery 
lamo, to say 
ing of beautiful 
Turku, Finland’s 
capital of bygone 
years. 

In country dis- 
will see 
many old wooden 
bath The 


sauna, or bath, is a 


tricts you 


houses. 


native institution. “If 
the bath house, good spirits and tar won't 
help, there is nothing to do but die,” is a 
proverb which illustrates the importance 
of the bath in native life. The bath house 


wood and consists of rooms. 


is of two 
In the larger room there are a stone fire- 
place and a row of sheives or platforms, 
arranged like steps. The fireplace stones 
are heated very hot, after which water is 
poured over them. The steam thus gen- 
erated causes the body to perspire ter- 
rifically. The bather mounts the steps 
higher and higher. His body is constantly 
switched with birch twigs, which make the 
blood course through his veins and fill 
the air with aromatic fragrance. When 
he has perspired sufficiently, the bather is 
rubbed down, cooled off and refreshed in 
the adjoining room. Just try a Finnish 
bath if you’re not afraid of heat! 


Finnish meals are delicious and excit- 
ing to one who has not tried them. The 


Courtesy Consulate-General of 





Finland, New York City. 


Church going is a social occasion to these people of Finland. 


early morning snack, consisting of coffee 


and sweet bread, is followed, between 


eleven and one, by Aamiainen, literally, the 


“morning meal,” which is a good hearty 


repast. Don’t be misled by the name, and 
pass by Pdaivallinen, the so-called “midday 
meal,” or you are likely to go to bed 
hungry. Pdivallinen is served any time 


between five and seven o'clock. 


The center of the Finnish dining room 
is arranged with a large table, attractively 
set with china, glass, silver and napkins, 
to say nothing of many mysterious dishes 
It is customary to help yourself to por- 
ridge or soup, and later to salad, fish, cold 
cuts, or delicately browned omelets and 
various breads, including the famous na- 
tive knackebréd. But don’t forget that the 
vast array of good things you see before 
you is only a prelude to a delicious dinner 


of meat or fish and vegetables 


The Helsingin Hel- 
sinki Weaving School, located at Heikin- 
katu 13 (upstairs), is well worth a visit. 


Kadsityokoulu, or 


At this school you will see fine examples 
of native rugs and many kinds of weaving 
Finnish 
for centuries have been 
of the 
olden days, these rugs were in great de- 


in the making. rugs, or rytyt, 


regarded as one 
native crafts. In 


most famous 


mand in the Swedish court. Every young 
girl wove and marked with her name and 
the date any number of precious rugs for 
her dowry. These rugs, which were dyed 


with vegetable colorings and woven in 


tulip, heart or figure designs, were used 
on state occasions to decorate the walls 
of peasant houses, or to throw over beds 
and benches. 


Of course, will visit the Out of 


Door Museum, which is located at Seuras- 


you 


sari, one of the loveliest islands in the 


vicinity of Helsinki. The Seurassari 
Museum includes an old smoke hut from 
Kokkola, a cottage from Niemela, farm 


buildings and implements, and a church 
dating back to the seventeenth century, 
The 


pang you experience on leaving 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Plate Lunch Specials 


RE plate lunches a daily feature 
of your cafeteria or only an oc- 
digression? In either 
interested in 


casional 
case, you are probably 
some different ideas on the subject. 

In the first place, you are always 
troubled about the cost. Can I really 
afford to serve a certain lunch for the 
amount within the reach of the average 
student? This is your first question. 
How much should a plate lunch sell for 
at the present time? How can I interest 
my customers in this feature? Will it 
make more or less work in the kitchen? 

These are a few of the many ques- 
tions each of you is subconsciously asking 
yourself. To find the answers, let’s look 
over your daily menu. Each of you prob- 
ably serves something similar to the fol- 


lowing: 

Soup and wafers......... 5 cents 
NMMREAMEREIRES co io xa yo ' 9 0s 4 5 & 7 cents 
(Meat or meat substitute) 
Cfo Ss ene 5 cents 
EE ME a che Scie tnd 5 & 7 cents 
OOS Serer 5 & 7 cents 
OO CD eer ere 3 cents 
Scheie atepe 2 46 ns Hi0 3 cents 
SESE MMEIRITD (ys isis. ob ov re 0 > cents 
ED Patadish ys scans s4 sau se 3 cents 


These prices will vary with the com- 
and the number of patrons 
The prices given above 


munity 
served daily. 
are based on seventy-five to one hundred 
average meals per day. The larger the 
number served the lower prices can be 
reduced. 

Without work in the kitchen 
the above set up may be used as a plate 
lunch, Have the salad girl make up 
half or third of average size salads and 
place in a bit of lettuce on the side of 
a dinner plate. Have these and the 
sandwiches at the right of the meat and 
vegetable counter. The girls serving 
these, simply pass the plate along, add- 
ing a sandwich, one helping of meat or 
substitute, one helping of vege- 

If the meat is seven cents, re- 


extra 


meat 
table. 
duce the size of serving on the plates 
or reduce the amount of the vegetable. 
This makes a total of meat or sub- 
stitute, vegetable, sandwich and salad 
(small size) at a cost of sixteen cents 
sold at regular price. Sell it for fifteen 
cents, and due to the increased number 
and amount sold you will be ahead. 
Students can add a bottle of milk or 
scoop of ice cream and 


a three cent 
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By 
Daisy M. Stackhouse 


have a balanced and nutritious lunch 
for eighteen cents. It also speeds up 
the line, which is always a help to busi- 
ness, 

If the line moves quickly, these lanky 
boys, (always in a hurry), will be more 
apt to patronize you rather than the 
local hot dog stand. Besides that, you 
can feel that each student fed has re- 
ceived a balanced meal. 

Here are two menus actually worked 
out and served in Ohio at present (Jan. 
1934) prices: 


Number One 
Menu 


Scalloped potatoes 
Buttered green beans 
Pork steak breaded 
Peach salad 

Bread and butter 





Food Supplies Amount Cost 
Green beans ........ ) 7% lbs. .90 
SOLS a ea ere { Mlb. .06 
SO MRVCS WIEAE 24% s558 Sas eo 21 
RROD a ikon dice ceed 3% Ib. 18 
Scalloped Potatoes.. 4 18 Ibs. 36 
RBRUUEIEE. oss vise S86 0a 3% |b. 18 
BE v5 ou vee na aigae ¥% |b. .03 
| ae eee 3 qts. oo 
Meat pork steaks ....) 10 Ibs. 1.50 
Bread crumbs ...... j Spats .05 
DTIMAICE secon vas anit 3 heads .16 
Peaches (home ) 
ct eee ae 3 qts. 23 
Marshmallow ....... % |b. 
Mayonnaise ........ 1 cup 05 
AGNES. xc ey wavs iu + orem 49 
Icing (butter & sugar){ 66 cakes Bh 
55 
RRMIR Me A Cae « erace 1.00 
i 1: nS, nce 6.15 


Served 53 plates at cost of 11% cents 
each. 
Number Two 
Menu 
Scalloped potatoes 
Breaded pork steak 
Buttered 
Head lettuce with Thousand Island 
dressing 
Biscuit and butter 
Whipped gelatine 


peas 


Food Supplies Amount Cost 
Ok SUCRE: GAS cke ous 19¥ lbs. 2.92 
Oe Ee Seep Senter 2 Ibs. 13 
Eggs to bread steak... 1% doz. .29 
Crackers to bread steak 2 lbs. Bid 
CRUUGE. 6.654.5486's i 12 heads 1.02 
Pickles for dressing.... 1 jar 15 
Stuffed olives ......... 1 jar 15 
Salad dresing ......... 1 qt 25 
Salad dressing, home 

BINGE LU okescccan tects 1 qt. .20 
| a eee ae 3 gal 1.68 
PIRDIBES oo iokoresesne 35 Ibs. 70 
Butter for biscuits..... 2 Ibs. 46 
Butter for peas and po- 

PREGES Mog cu es ee sk 3% lbs. .67 
Prepared Gelatine..... 4 boxes .24 
Flour and potatoes..... ...... .05 
LP DIMMS vows dcsowae | osisiaee 70 
PUMIG 5155055 sedis site a Late ates 1.00 

SMM i Rvaks bes thcss 10.84 

135 tickets at 15 cents 20.25 

PIONS shows scaes . 9.41 


This served 135 ticket holders plus 
10 free lunches to. girls working at noon. 

One of the best and easiest ways to 
interest customers is to advertise a 
“special” for anniversary days such as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine’s 
Day, etc. Have the home economics 
teacher (if you are not she yourself) 
plan it as a project in her class. As- 
sign each girl a home room. Have her 
make a two minute speech in each room 
inviting students to buy a special lunch 
on the date specified. Explain that special 


parties may make reservations for 
tables. And by the way, tell them to 
make reservations with the cafeteria 


hostesses. (You will be busy.) If you 
haven't found the joy and comfort of 
cafeteria hostesses, try them out at once. 
It makes a pleasant responsibility project 
for a couple of girls interested in tea 
room management as well as relieving 
you of being “policeman,” “table 
straightener,” “duster” and a few other 
odd jobs that no one but the superviso- 
ever has time to do. 

Besides the oral announcement, have 
posters made for bulletin boards, post 
it on the school bulletin and announce 
it in the local paper. 

On these special lunches for special 
days, you can always afford te add a 
little paper soufflé cup filled with plain 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A Sieve and Food Press for the Cafeteria Kitchen 


By 


Doris McCray 
The selection of a colander, food 
press, sieve or strainer for a school 


cafeteria depends upon the kind of food 
to be handled. The study of devices 
which save time, save food, or perform 
an operation in a more perfect manner, 
will prove a profitable pastime. 

A simple, inexpensive, hand operated 
food press, sturdily built for continuous 
service and satisfactory operation, is 
illustrated. Four pounds of apples are 
shown on a tray, one apple having been 
pared with a knife. On the other tray 
is shown the waste from four pounds of 
similar apples, including cores, seeds 
and skins, as removed by the food press; 
the resulting apple-sauce is shown in 
the deep pan. The apples were cut in 
half to remove any decayed portion, 
cooked in two cups of water in a tightly 
covered kettle until tender, then put 
through the device illustrated, which 
forces every bit of soft fruit pulp 
through the perforations, and leaves the 
skins as dry as paper. F 

Unpared potatoes may be cooked and 
riced in the same way; however, the po- 
tato skins are more tender than apple 
skins, and it is necessary to stop the 
operation just before the skins are 
pressed through, in order that the po- 
tatoes will be entirely white. Large 
quantities of potatoes may be prepared 
efficiently, because of the speed possible. 
The handle turns more easily when it is 
pushed quite rapidly. An_ occasional 
turn backwards loosens up the contents 
of the bowl and pushes different par- 
ticles of food toward the perforations. 
A bushel of potatoes may be riced in 
about fifteen minutes, using this device; 
a bushel of tomatoes may be sieved in 
about ten minutes; a peck of unpeeled, 
uncored, cooked apples may be made in- 
to apple-sauce in approximately four 
minutes, leaving about one cupful of 
waste material. 

Cream soups are favorites in many 
schools, and since they combine the nu- 
tritional values of milk and vegetables, 
they may serve as the single hot dish at 
Fresh or canned peas, corn, 
lima beans, string beans, as- 
paragus, navy beans, lentils or spinach 
are sieved for cream soups almost every 
day. The common colander is provided 
with no device for forcing the food 
through the perforations and the heavy 
spoon, paddle or cup used, does not 
furnish enough pressure, even though 
the vegetable has been cooked extremely 
tender; there is a tendency for the food 
to be forced out of the colander over 
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a meal. 
carrots, 





The waste from four pounds of apples (on tray) compared with peelings from one hand- 


pared apple (on 


the top, and the waste matter is not 
pressed dry and free of good food ma- 


terial. A good food press makes for 
economy of both time and material. 
A strainer which is seamed on the 


inside will collect food and dirt, and it 
will be practically impossible to keep 
clean. Some devices require very care- 
ful scrubbing and scraping out of cor- 
ners and crevices with a paring knife. 
Some require very careful drying, in 
order to prevent rusting of parts which 
not been tinned. In the school 
kitchen, where a great deal of work 
must be done in a short time, every 
utensil should be clean when it has been 
washed hurriedly in hot soap suds, 
rinsed in boiling water, and dried in the 
air, without special wiping and extra 
drying near the hot air register or oven. 

When wire strainers become unsani- 
tary, broken or bent, and tear the dish 
towels, they should be replaced with 
equipment. Cafeteria 


have 


heavier, better 
managers consider it necessary to main- 
tain higher standards than are common 
in home kitchens. 
Fruits are sieved 
jam, fruit whips, and gelatin or tapioca 
desserts requiring fruit pulp. A smooth, 
flavorsome, colorful apple-sauce is eco- 
nomical to prepare; windfall apples may 
be trimmed and Cranberries 
cooked tender, sieved, sweetened and al- 
lowed to set into a jelly are very color- 
ful and saleable. Prune whip is nu- 
tritious and is always popular when well 
made. Peaches or dried apricots may 
be used in the same recipe, as well as 


for sauce, butter, 


used. 


tray with apples). 


in many other dishes. All sorts of tasty, 


simple desserts can be made of fruit 
pulp, provided the fruit can be pur- 
chased cheaply and sieved quickly. 

All of the tasks mentioned can be 


satisfactorily and speedily accomplished 
with the device illustrated. The folding 


portable stand of strong steel rod is 
quickly clamped to a shelf or table. The 
perforated metal bowl of heavy gauge, 
cold rolled, drawing steel, fits the stand 
with a clip to hold it from slipping. The 
spiral pressure blade is bevelled so that 
it does not cut or grind but presses on 
the food thin film 
tween the working parts, prevents wear 


which forms a be- 
on them, and accelerates the speed. The 
pressure held by a_ knurled 
thumb nut with heavy tempered steel 


blade is 


spring attached, which may be adjusted 
very tightly for foods which contain little 
the skins and 
seeds can be pressed tightly to remove 
all of the juice and pulp; it is loosely 


waste, as tomatoes, and 


adjusted for foods containing consider- 
able waste and the bow! should be emp- 
tied of the waste material frequently, 
full of 
at- 


or as soon as one large bowl 


food is pressed. A metal scraper 
tached to the outside of the perforated 


bowl removes clinging sieved food. The 


spring and thumb screw are not at- 
tached when unseeded, cooked prunes 
or peaches are being sieved. The de- 


vice is submerged in a 


large pan of water after it has been 


immediately 


used, or held under the water faucet to 


rinse off food particles. 
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“Better Nutrition through Better School Lunches” 


EALIZING that reduced incomes 

and general economic distress so 
prevalent in the last few years 
have added to the number of malnour- 
ished children in our schools, the home 
economics section of the Georgia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have re- 
doubled their efforts to attain their pri- 
mary objective, namely: to secure “Bet- 
ter Nutrition through Better School 
Lunches for the Children of Georgia.” 
Dr. W. R. 
ing many thousand children, estimates that 
thirty-three per cent of the children in the 
country at large are malnourished. Dr. 
Lydia Roberts states that the difficulty 
lies in a failure to understand that a 
child is malnourished whenever his body 
is not receiving the materials necessary 
for its growth and functioning, no mat- 
ter whether he the midst of 
plenty or in poverty; and that this faulty 
nutrition is recorded in unmistakable 
evidences in the child’s body. She states 
further that what we need is a high 
ideal of what constitutes good nutrition 


P. Emerson, after examin- 


lives in 


and physical well being. 

Among the direct causes for this large 
percentage of malnourished children in 
our country the following three may 
be considered the most important: The 
first and perhaps the most common 
cause is a faulty diet, that is, a diet 
both insufficient in amount and inade- 
quate in kind. Too often children are 
rush to without a 
breakfast. 


allowed to school 


and substantial 


Spargo 


wholesome 
Drs. Ji concluded that of the 
40,746 children examined and 
studied, 34.7 per cent, or more than 

third, were undernourished as judged 
by breakfast alone. The no-breakfast 
habit is prevalent among all classes, and 
in the majority of cases is not due to a 
lack of food. Young people are very 
active and are growing rapidly, there- 
fore, it is almost impossible to get the 
quantity and quality of food needed to 
meet their daily requirement after omit- 
ting or eating an inadequate breakfast. 
This is often followed with a hurried, 
cold and unsatisfactory lunch. Dr. 
Lydia J. Roberts that in one 
large school where the children all came 
from well-to-do families and comfort- 
homes where excellent was 
served, a lunch survey showed that only 


school 


reports 


able food 
1¢ percent were having lunches which 
appeared adequate in quality and 
amount, while the lunches of 50 percent 
were plainly too small in amount and 
lacking in some of the es- 
sentials of a child’s diet, thus leaving 
the evening meal to supply the main 
portion of the food requirement for the 
day. 

The second important cause of this 
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Supervisor Home Economics 
Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


percent of malnourished children 
is faulty hygiene. With so many things 
to attract the child’s attention, he often 
gets too little sleep and rest. It has 
been shown in one survey that 50 per- 
cent of the children were receiving less 
than the minimum ever advised for their 
respective ages. With continued short- 
age of sleep children become nervous, 
irritable and undernourished. Over- 
exercise and chronic fatigue are very 
prevalent among young children. 

The third important cause of mal- 
nourished children is a _ considerable 
group of physical defects. Abnormal 
tonsils or adenoids, bad teeth, infectious 
diseases, and hookworm may all keep 
the child from being well nourished even 
though he receives adequate food. 

Dr. L. E. Holt states that there may 
be normal nutrition without health, but 
there cannot be health without normal 
nutrition. The school offers one of the 
best opportunities for arousing in boys 
and girls an food and its 
relation to health, and for giving them 
information which will enable them to 


large 


interest in 


choose suitable and adequate diets. The 
serving of a hot lunch has amply justi- 
fied itself in all cases where it has been 
given a fair trial. 

In planning the lunch menu the most 
important guide is to serve only simple, 
wholesome food, easily and quickly di- 
gested. Some of these foods are milk, 
cocoa (not very sweet), salads, especial- 
ly raw vegetables and fruits, sand- 
wiches of all kinds which are easily di- 
gested; soups, especially cream and 
vegetable; and for the desserts fruit 
whips, floats, and custards, all of which 
are easily and quickly digested. “A 
taste for plain wholesome food, simply 
prepared, is a most valuable nutritional 
safeguard and should be fostered in 
every possible way. If the appetite is 
not ‘up to’ milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits, wrong with the 
mode of life and the remedy is not high- 
Often what is most 
needed is more sleep and less excite- 
ment.” Too frequently we find served 
in the lunch room soft drinks (which 
crowd out milk) rich pastries, fried 
foods, weiners, and sausage of all kind 
which are not only hard to digest but 
require a long time, 

The school child should be taught to 
buy food wisely, In one large city in 
1929 the children spent more than a 


something is 


ly seasoned food. 





* Radio Talk on P. T. A. Program, 


million dollars for school lunches. 
When given a free choice, children with- 
out training often select the foods which 
they regard as luxurious. The kind of 
food habits which boys and girls form 
as they come to make their own choice 
are the food habits they need te carry 
over into adult life. 

The problem of equipment must be 


solved by each individual school. And 
while a separate lunch room, well- 
equipped, is to be desired, lack of 


equipment is certainly not a good rea- 
son for not providing any lunch. Many 
schools may use a large double boiler 
and cook the cocoa or soup on the stove 
in the class room if it becomes neces- 
sary. Where there is a will a way will 
be found. 

In conclusion, may I say that the 
problem of malnutrition will be solve ‘ 
only when education in all its power 
is brought to bear upon the problems of 
human living. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation mothers of Georgia can and 
are doing more than any other group 
to bring about improvement in the diet 
of school children. The school lunch 
program in many cities and states was 
the outgrowth of the interest shown in 
the work by this organization; there- 
fore, we have every reason to believe if 
this large group of workers will become 
even more actively interested in better 
school lunches the time is not far dis- 
tant when our slogan will be realized, 
which is: happier children through bet- 
ter nutrition; better nutrition through 
better school lunches. 





Candy in the School 


Cafeteria 
An attractive and tempting display of 
candies in a school cafeteria can be 


achieved with little effort. In addition 
to candy bars, there exists a wide range 
of excellent grade package candy, 
equally inexpensive. 

As pacakge and bar candies are so 
vivid in color, their arrangement should 
be as simple as possible. Flat reed 
baskets piled high with brilliant colored 
lollipops make an appeal to the eye of 
the small child. A good way to display 
gayly hued packages of stick candy is 
to build them up in criss-cross fashion 
on a white plate or flat platter. Assem- 
ble small jars of colorful hard candies 
into another effective unit. The other 
package candies, mainly chocolates, need 
no speciai formation on a counter or 
table. Like candy bars, they sell them- 
selves. 

Candy is usually thought of as an 
energy food and nothing else. Actually, 
manufactured candy, containing large 
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Llump, lender Doughnuts 


... pet only I'Z% worth of ROYAL 


| ee your next lesson on dough- 


nuts, try this new and interesting 


variation. 

Figure the approximate costs* of 
the principal ingredients for two 
dozen doughnuts, like this: 


Seo LL ae a 6¢ 
NII ec air cs 21S v aes Ale sete Srelpepererere 6¢ 
RUN RMR 5 hos ola Sinner sod 
MALOU UCOEE sore oooic 0414s bebe we ode 3¢ 
PCH OUR MK 60s Saks. eens oa OF 


4 tsps. Royal Baking Powder... 1%¢ 


Have your pupils note the small amount 
of baking powder needed—that it costs 
only 1%¢ to use Royal! 

And this trifling sum insures perfect 
leavening every time. 

As you know, foods made with Royal 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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are unusually delicate in flavor and velvety 
in texture. That’s why for sixty- 
five years Royal Baking Powder 
has been the choice of food ex- 
perts and particular housewives 
everywhere! 

Insist on Royal Baking 
Powder in your class work. 
Then you can be sure of 
successful demonstrations. 
And don’t fail to point out 
to your pupils that there’s 






no economy in using inferior baking 
powder. For fine home baking, it pays 
to use only the best—reliable Royal! 





| ROYAL now 
sells at the lowest 
| price in 17 years 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 





Please send me free. 


Name 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ~- PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 163, 691 Washington Street » New York City - New York 
copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 


yw 








Address 











City and State 





Name of School. 





by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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quantities of dairy products, nuts, fruits 
and other foods, conveys many vitamins 
to an unsuspecting public. 

Vitamin A is found in milk, butter, 
egg yolks, nuts, pineapples, oranges and 
peaches—all used in candy. B is found 
in pop corn and a number of fruits. C 
is found principally in fruits and fruit 
juices. D is found in dairy products and 
some nuts. A key to the extent of this 
little recognized vitamin source is found 
in the fact that 291,450,345 pounds of 
milk and milk products were used in 
1932 in and chocolate 
ccvered candies aione. 

“Food that is enjoyed has a special 
is the statement made by Lulu 
The idea 


chocolate bars 


value,” 
G. Graves, nutrition expert. 
that enjoyment adds to the wholesome- 
ness of food was especially applied to 
children by this expert. 

Sweets economical food be- 
cause they generate power in large pro- 
portion to the bulk consumed and con- 


are an 


tain no waste which the body cannot 
use. 
Plate Lunches 
(Concluded from page 114) 

or whipped gelatine. This 
and looks like more for your money. 
(One pint of prepared gelatine serves 
ten regular servitigs or thirty small 


adds color 


squares of this size.) 

A couple of enthusiastic hostesses de- 
cided that it would be a treat to invite 
the entire faculty to buy their lunches 
The in- 
structor simply checked to make sure 


and have a Christmas party. 


that plans were being properly carried 
out, but the girls did the work, They 
personally invited each member and told 
them they would furnish waitress serv- 
(This was an added _ incentive.) 
Each guest was asked to bring a 
The host- 


ice. 
white 
Elephant Gift for exchange. 
esses darkened the room, set a special 
table with lighted candles, table cloths, 
potted plants, and the necessary silver, 
The place cards 
Each teacher 


glasses, and dishes. 
were made in art classes. 
found his or her place while the rest of 
plate and 
did they buy! With special orchestra 
music (furnished for two free dinners) 


the school bought lunches: 


and a faculty party for the rest to view 
(the really didn’t mind), you 
just couldn’t resist buying your lunch. 
And of course every Johnny and Mary 


faculty 


stayed right on the spot to watch the 
disbursement of gifts. The lunch served 
in this case was menu number two given 
above. 

How do you plan amounts for affairs 
such as these, you ask? In 
tickets sold 
faculty engaged a 


this case 
time, the 
certain number of 
plates (this was portioned out as it was 


were ahead of 


made and kept separate until they were 
served, to make sure of having enough). 
Extra lunches were prepared aside from 
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the figures with the expectation that the 
number would increase at the last min- 
ute, as it did. 

For affairs of this kind where unusual 
numbers are served, it is wise to plan 
a meal that is easily served and one in 
which the portions are easily gauged. 
You can always count on seven pounds 
potatoes, one quart milk, one cup flour 
and one cup butter serving scalloped 
potatoes to twenty. Peas or beans can 
be measured out by spoonfuls (using 
the one you intend to serve with) so 
that you know just the number of serv- 
(Number ten tins serve 
Meat can be pre- 
It is much 


ings per can. 
thirty-six per can). 
pared in individual servings. 

easier than it is to slice roasts. 

Of course a dinner such as mentioned 
above, makes extra work in the kitchen. 
You can afford to give plate lunches to 
girls needing them in return for extra 
help, which relieves the regular help of 
extra burden. 

It has become a custom in this school 
for home rooms giving parties to give 
this form rather than serving “eats” in 
It relieves the home room 
concerned, and 


their room. 
teacher and 
provides a little profit to the cafeteria. 

In planning plate lunches, the safest 
thing to do is to sit down with papcr, 
Estimate the num- 
ber to Plan the dinner, fig- 
ure the amounts. Remember to figure 
your overhead, such as salary of help 


everyone 


pencil and figures. 
be served. 


and other incidentals you may _ have. 
Figure the cost of the exact amounts 
so that you know you are able to sell 


for the price you decide on. 

A meal planned well on paper is al- 
ways half prepared. You know then 
whether you can afford an extra lump 
of butter or not. Then follow these fig- 
ures after you make ihem if you expect 
to be Naturaily, if this is 
carried out exactly as you wish, you 
reliable, and 


successful. 
need competent, honest 
help in your kitchen, 

How many of you have tried hiring 
your post graduates who have majored 
You 
will find that it is much easier to give 
them directions and to have them fol- 
than it is to older 
woman. You will put your cafeteria on 
a better organized basis providing you 
select girls are honest, 
scientious students and interested in this 
Besides that, why not 


in home economics for this work? 


low you have an 


who con- 
phase of work. 
give our post graduates work? 

The following menus are ones served 
at Bedford High School: 


WEEK I 

Monday 
Green pepper soup 
Chipped beaf on toast 
Baked stuffed potatoes 
Fruit salad 
Cocoanut tapioca 
Ham sandwiches 


Tuesday 

Lima bean soup 
Creole spaghetti 
3uttered beets 
Potato salad 
Lemon fluff pie 
Ham sandwiches 

Wednesday 
Beef and noodle soup 
3eef loaf and Spanish sauce 
Swiss chard with bacon 
Cocoanut banana salad 
Custards 
Ham sandwiches 


Thursday 
Vegetable soup 
Pork fricassee with mashed potatoes 
3uttered peas 
Pineapple cheese salad and head let- 
tuce 
Zweibach pudding 
Ham sandwiches 
Friday 
Corn soup 
Salmon loaf 
Potatoes au gratin 
Perfection salad 
Fruit gelatine 
Lettuce and pimento sandwiches 


WEEK II 

Monday 
Chili con carne soup 
Escalloped potatoes 
3uttered green beans 
Fruit salad 
Ham sandwiches 
Caramel pudding 

Tuesday 
Split pea soup 
Baked white potatoes 
Meat loaf with Spanish sauce 
Cabbage salad garnished with green 
and tomatoes 
Ham sandwiches 
Chocolate nut pudding 


peppers 


Wednesday 
Cream of tomato soup 
Spaghetti with green peppers and 
cheese 
Creamed corn 
Grapefruit salad 
Ham sandwiches 


Coddled apple 


Thursday 
Vegetable soup 
Stuffed green peppers 
Carrots creamed with peas 
Ham sandwiches 
Jellied fruit salad 
Graham cracker ice box pudding 


Friday 

Salmon 
Stuffed baked tomatoes 
Macaroni and cheese 
Head lettuce salad with 

Island dressing 
Cheese and pimento sandwiches 
Baked peach dumplings 
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soup 


Thousard 








How Shall We Grade? 


(Continued from page 104) 


from the objectives. The three descrip- 
tive levels were worked out so that it 
would be easier for the teacher to check 
each of her pupils objectively. The 
score card does not include any numer- 
ical evaluation. Each teacher who has 
used it has determined the actual value 
of each of the three levels in accordance 
with the system of grading used in her 
school. Since the number of points 
upon which the pupil may be graded is 
known the task of securing the final 
grade or average becomes very simple. 

Each teacher who has tried it out has 
expressed relief in the freedom she has 
felt from trying to secure a fair evalua- 
tion of pupil effort, interest and atti- 
tude. It is only human to remember the 
outstandingly good or poor results of the 
pupils and fail to keep a fair balance be- 
tween the levels of effort, interest and 
attitude during the whole of the month, 
the six weeks or the 
easy to see that interest, effort, and at- 
titude have a place in a score card such 
as this one. However, they are but 
factors as they influence the final loca- 
tion of the appropriate level in each of 
the six main points. They are not ends 
in themselves. 

Similarly the grade of the laboratory 
product becomes but a part of the final 
grade and does not receive undue em- 
phasis. 

Such a scoring device gives to the 
teacher a picture of the attainment of 
pupil, and clearly and 
quickly. 


each gives it 


Selection and Improvement 
of Home Economics 
Equipment 
(Continued from page 103) 
arranged for the storage of the various 
types Opening from the 
laboratory is the model dining room, fur- 
Pale rose art craft china 


of supplies. 
nished in maple. 
and glass, silver and linen equip the room. 
Electric connections provide for the use of 
electric waffle iron, percolator and toaster. 
As this school is located in a high class 
residential area the equipment approxi- 
mates the environment of the average 
home. Because this room is at the front 
end of the building it is lighted from 
sides. The two adjoining 
rooms are so arranged that they may 
be combined to form another large lab- 
oratory, thus doubling the size of this 
department, should it be required. 

The clothing room is to the right of 
the main stairs. Linoleum covers the 
floor and the tops of large sewing tables 
are of the same material as is also that 
of the cutting table. These tops are 
quieter and do not mark as easily as a 
polished surface. Two built-in ironing 
boards, exhibition cabinet for dresses, 
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two class 


semester. It is! 





two large supply rooms with adequate 
shelving and rails for hanging garments 
add to the efficiency of the room. A fit- 
ting room corner and mirror, bulletin 
boards, black board, and built-in cabinet 
with drawers for individual work, com- 
plete the equipment of this department. 
Large windows are supplemented by a 
skylight. Built-in exhibit cases in the 
hall, with reflecting mirrors at tne back 
and movable glass shelves are admir- 
able places to display the units of work 
going on in the department. The dis- 
plays are constantly being changed and 
groups vie with each other in the way 
they can set up an exhibit whether it 


table child 
marketing, or low cost meals. 
Much 
pended in the planning of this depart- 
ment. It is felt that a pleasing atmos- 
phere and efficient equipment constitute 
a most important developing 


be desserts, setting, care, 


time and effort have been ex- 


factor in 


standards, appreciations, and_ right 
habits, in the pupils. 
Home economics has a value and 


meaning in a community when the co- 
operation and understanding on the part 
of the provide skillful 


teaching, adequate equipment and a pro- 


administration 


gram that functions in the lives of the 


pupils. 


Delicious Aome-made Bread 














A the present time economy is most 
important in many homes. With 
food, however, nutritive value and 


| appetizing quality must not be over- 


| 


looked. 
Baking bread at home is a very 
practical way of effect- 
ing worth-while savings 
in the food budget. At 
the sametime the family 
will be enthusiastic 
over the delicious home- 
baked bread, appetizing 
to the last crumb. 
What food adds more 
satisfaction and “‘sub- 
stance” to a meal than 
really good home-made 
bread, at such low cost? 
Using Yeast Foam or 


NORTHWESTERN 












Magic Yeast and following the sim- 
ple, easy directions in our booklet, 
“The Art of Making Bread”, you will 
see how good home-made bread can 
really be. 

A supply of these booklets will be 
sent at your request, 
free of charge, forthein- 
dividual use of students. 
Kindly let us know 
how many are required. 

Upon request we 
shall also furnish to 
teachers a Wall Chart, 
illustrating every step 
in the process of bread 
making, an Outline of 
a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing and Basic Recipes 
for bread and rolls. 


Just the same 
except in name 


Package of 
five cakes at 
your grocer's 
...10 CENTS 





YEAST COMPANY 


1752 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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Here’s a delicious, healthful salad the 
children will like and which will help 


you to “average down” your food 


costs. Thirty 4-ounce servings cost 
less than twenty-six cents—and adding 
ly cent for garnishing brings the cost 
to less than 2c per serving. Perfec- 
tion Salad is but one more demonstra- 
tion of the value of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine—plain gelatine—in the cafe- 
teria and the classroom. Send for 
other “quantity” recipes. 


PERFECTION SALAD 30 - 4 oz. servings 
(Made with Knox PLAIN Sparkling 
Gelatine) 


1. Soak together for about 5 minutes: 
4level tablespoonfuls or 1-1/3 oz. 
Knox Gelatine 
1 cup or 8 oz. cold water 


2. Add to softened gelatine: 
2 pints or 2 Ibs. boiling water 
1 cup or 8 oz. sugar 
l cup or 8 oz. mild vinegar 
1/4, cup lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful salt 


3. Cool mixture and when beginning to 
thicken add: 
4 cups or 1 Ib. shredded cabbage 
2 cups or 1/2 Ib. chopped celery 
1 oz. chopped green pepper 
1 oz. chopped pimiento 


4. Mold salad in individual molds or in a 
flat pan that has been rinsed in cold 
water. To serve, arrange salad on let- 
tuce and garnish with mayonnaise. 





Note—Domestic Science teachers may have 
enough Knox Gelatine and literature for 
use in their classes if they will write on 
school stationery stating quantity desired 
and when needed. 


KNOX & tHe 
veal GELATINE 


ape asta yoke emai ay 
Knox GELATINE 


] 114 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. l 
| Please send me FREE Mrs, us 
Knox’s book, ‘Desserts, Salads, Zeus ] 
} Candies and Frozen Dishes”, also l 
“Food Economy”. <A valuable aid 
| to saving food and money. | 
BOTS S SP SY, DN ENA eed AAAS | 
| LOE COLn eee eee Toe Pee eres | 
| City 2c cscsvcccccescesccccMMCrccccsces | 


The Foundations of Nutrition, by Mary 
Swartz Rose. Revised edition. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y., 1933. $3.00. 

In the new edition of this standard 
work on nutrition, the author has com- 
pletely revised those portions relating to 
the vitamins and included a_ separate 
chapter on each to bring the book up to 
date since its first publication in 1927. 
The appendix giving tables of food values 
in shares and vitamin units has also been 
enlarged. 


| Art Training Through Home Problems, 
by Mabel Russell and Elsie Wilson. Man- 
ual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 1934. $2.85. 

The authors, who have practical knowl- 
edge of their subject through teaching ex- 
perience in art and home economics at 
Iowa State College, have planned this 
book as a text to aid home economics 
teachers. It points out, in a carefully 
planned manner, how the problems of 
|everyday modern homemaking and dress 
may be effectively used in teaching the 
essential principles of art. The teaching 
material is well chosen and arranged; the 
illustrations abundant and interesting ; and 
the text simply written. Home economics 
teachers should find it a valuable addition 
to their library of practical textbooks. 





The New First Course in Homemaking, 
by Maude Richman Calvert, and Anna E. 
Richardson. Smith, Hammond and Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., 1933. $144. 

This book is a general introductory 
text for home economics. It is intended 
for junior high school and first year 
senior high school students, and intro- 
duces them to the subject in its broadest 
aspects. For adaptability to demands of 
varying courses of study, the units are 
broken into chapters, each having its 
own summary, assignments, and refer- 
ence lists. There are eight units, cov- 
ering family relationships, budgeting, 
home decoration, first aid, recreation, 
and child care as well as foods and 
clothing. —M. E. B. 

Parents, Children, and Money, by 
Sidonie M. and Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1933. $1.75. 

“If the child is to learn to handle 
money, he must have money to handle,” 
explain the authors in their preface. 
“This leads to the practical device of the 
allowance considered as an educational 
instrument rather than a concession or 
indulgence.” “Children obviously need 
| to be guided to a more objective atti- 
tude towards money and to better ways 
of using money; what is not so obvious 
is that fundamentally the guidance need- 
ed is to a better relationship with other 
people.” 





Book Reviews 


Pursuing this thesis, the authors start 
with a chapter on general money atti- 
tudes in the home. The immediate 
problems of a child’s allowance, the 
justification of its use as a disciplinary 
measure, rewards, bribes, gifts, lending 
and borrowing money, and the process 
of educating a child to financial ma- 
turity are then considered. An inter- 
esting feature of the book’ is the lists of 
questions—really problems—which pre- 
ceed the chapter concerning them, in- 
stead of following it, as is the usual 
custom. 

This volume is sensible, well thought 
out, and the product is stimulating. It 
should be useful as a reference book in 
the high school or college library and is 
an excellent one to recommend to study 
groups on child psychology, to women’s 
club groups, and to intelligent parents 
seeking advice on the subject.—M. E. B, 


Your Home and Family, by Mildred 
Graves and Marjorie Ott. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, Mass., 1934. $1.49. 

A textbook planned to meet the need 
of a survey course in home economics for 
junior high schools. Miss Graves is in- 
structor in the home economics depart- 
ment of the Port Chester High School in 
New York State, and Miss Ott, in the 
homemaking department of the Mount 
Pleasant High School, Schenectady, New 
York. The book is the result of sound, 
practical teaching experience, and shows 
it in its contents. In addition to the ex- 
cellent text material, planned in eleven 
units, covering a wide general course in 
home economics, the book gives at the 
end of each unit, references, problems and 
class activities that the teacher will find 
very helpful. There are also two short 
playlets: one, “Cinderella in Fashion 
Land,” and the other, “Making Over of 
Sadie,” both written by pupils of the 
homemaking class of Woodlawn Junior 
High School in Schenectady, and both 
well suited to presentation by junior high 
school groups. 


Health Facts for College Students, by 
Maude Lee Etheredge. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, 1933. $2.00. 

This book gives college students sim- 
ple and readable data on physical and 
mental health and hygiene. It makes no 
attempt to cover all the scientific as- 
pects of the subject, but states in simple, 
convincing terms the facts about mind 
and body which are most useful to a 
college student, giving him an under- 
standing of the principles underlying “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” 
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Do You Know— 


Apple Dumplings were a Seventeenth Century Dainty? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“Very astonishing indeed! Strange 
thing!” 

(Turning the Dumpling round, rejoined 
the King). 

“°Tis most extraordinary, then, all 


this is; 

It beats Penetti’s conjuring all to pieces; 

Strange I should never of a Dumpling 
dream! 

But, Goody, tell me _ where, 
where’s the seam?” 

“Sire, there’s no seam,” quoth she; “I 
never knew 

That folks did Apple Dumplings sew.” 

“No!” cried the staring Monarch with 

a grin; 

“How, how the Devil got the Apple in?” 

The question of “how the apple got 
in” seemed important indeed in the old 
days when most dumplings were se- 
curely tied in pudding bags, and steamed 
until they were as round and uniform 
as billiard balls. 

Dumplings seem to have originated in 
Norfolk, England, judging from numer- 
ous literary allusions which connect the 
delicacy with this part of the world. 
Just when they were invented, we do 
not know, but apple dumplings were a 
well established fact by the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. In 1608, an 
author referred to someone in his ac- 
quaintance who looks “ ... like a Nor- 
folke dumpling, thicke and short.” 

Carlyle makes a humorous reference 
to apple dumplings, when he remarks 
that “...to many a Royal Society, the 
creation of the world is little more mys- 
terious than the cooking of a Dumpling; 
concerning which there have been minds 
to whom the question ‘How the apple 
got wit,’ presented difficulties!” 

Supposing we search through some of 
the cook books of a hundred or more 
years ago, and see how housewives 
solved this mystery. In The Cook’s 
Oracle, published in London in 1822, 
we find a fairly characteristic recipe. 

“Make the paste the same as for 
Apple Pudding,” it begins. Now Apple 
Pudding paste was made by chopping 
four ounces of beef suet very fine, and 
then putting it on the paste board with 
eight ounces of flour, and a saltspoon 
of salt, and mixing together the whole 
with your hands, “ . and then,” says 
the author, “break one egg in it, stir it 
well together with your finger, and by 
degrees infuse as much water as will 
make it of a stiff paste.” 

Once the paste is made, you 
divide it into as many pieces as you 
want Dumplings, peel the apples and 
core them, then roll out your paste large 
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where, 


“ 


enough, and put in the apples; close it 
all around, and tie them in pudding 
cloths very tight,—one hour will boil 
them—and when you take them up, just 
dip them in cold water, and put them in 
a cup the size of the dumpling while 
you untie them, and they will turn out 
without breaking.” 

Dumplings then, as now, doubtless 





were hearty affairs, well calculated to 
fill yawning cavities in the gastronomic 
system. At all events, we are amused to 
come across an earnest record of 1791, 
which tells of “a clergyman of small in- 
come,” who “brought up a family very 
respectably, which he chiefly fed with 
apple dumplings.” 

Apple dumplings of today, with their 
golden brown baked crusts and luscious 
syrupy insides, bear slight resemblance 
to their seventeenth century ancestors. 
Nevertheless, human taste differs essen- 
tially very little with the passage of 
years, and the favorite dish of yore still 
holds a place of honor on modern 
tables, 


New Pamphlets You Should 
Know 


Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Con- 
tent and Cost, by Hazel K. Stiebling and 
Medora M. Ward, published as Circular 
No. 296, by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, November, 1933. 

This publication presents diets at four 
levels of nutritive content and cost, and 
includes information on certain aspects of 
food purchasing. The four diets are stated 
in terms of quantities of foods or groups 
of food required yearly for individuals 
of different ages and degrees of activity, 
and also in terms of quantities needed 
yearly and weekly by families of typical 
composition. The nutritive value and cost 
of each diet are discussed so that ex- 
tension agents, teachers of nutrition, so- 
cial workers, relief agencies, and econo- 
mists can readily see which suits the needs 
of the particular group with which they 
are concerned. 

The authors are senior food economist 
and assistant economist of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Ouality Guides in Buying Sheets and 
Pillowcases, by Ruth O’Brien, chief, Di- 
vision of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau 
of Home Economics. Leaflet No. 103, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Janu- 
ary, 1934. 

Lists the characteristics of good sheets 
and pillowcases and the Federal specifica- 
tions for these. 





CORN 


17 Battery Place 


delicious 


KRE-MEL 
DESSER | 


. provides a wholesome, nourishing 
and economical treat whenever served. 
Kre-Mel is sold in three different, 
tempting flavors:—Chocolate, Vanillin 
and Caramel. Besides the regular pack- 
age for the housewife (makes four 
ample portions), Kre-Mel is also con- 
veniently packed for use in cafeterias, 
lunch rooms, cooking classes, etc. Your 
wholesale grocer will be glad to coop- 
erate with you in obtaining Kre-Mel in 
as large quantities as are needed. 


Kre-Mel is especially enjoyed by 
children. They never tire of its tasty 
goodness and it gives them essential 
nutritive elements in the form of Dex- 
trose, etc., which provide, energy 
quickly to their bodies, 


a 


The makers of Kre-Mel Dessert also manu- 

facture the following meritorious products: 

KARO SYRUP—tor table use and for In- 
fant Feeding. 

MAZOLA SALAD and COOKING OIL— 
for delicious salad dressings and 
tender fried 8. 

ARGO, KINGSFORD’S or DURYEA’S 
CORN STARCH—for baking; also for 
sauces and gravies, 











PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York City 
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UMMER 
ORS £5 


NEW YORK STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 9 — August 17 
INTEGRATED COURSES 


in Home Economics 


> 
C 








An integrated course in’ home economics for 
teachers to show the essential relatedness of the 
several fields of home economics subject matter 
in meeting problems of every day living. 

An integrated group of courses for extension 
workers: Parent Groups in Extension; House- 
hold Management as a Part of the Extension 
Program; Household Art in an Extension Pro- 
gram; Program Building in Home Economics 
Extension. 


TECHNICAL COURSES 


in Home Economics 


Courses in Family Life, Foods and Nutrition, 
Textiles and Clothing, Household Art, and Eco- 
nomics of the Household and Household Man- 
agement, 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
in Home Economics Education 


Principles of Curriculum Building 

Psychology and Measurement 

Educational and Vocational Guidance 

Creative Procedures in Teaching Home 
nomics 

Seminary in Home Economics Education 


Feo: 


Methods of Teaching Adult Classes in Home 
Economics 
Administrative Problems of the Homemaking 


Teacher 
Aesthetic 
For announcement, address the Secretary of the 

College of Agriculture and Home Economics 


Education 


O. W. SMITH, Ithaca, New York 


wt oll 


Be sure to add Bell’s Seasoning 
to give the dressing that appetiz- 
ing flavor. 


g a package 
at your 
grocer’s, 

Protected by 
Cellophane, 











SEASONING 


Send for 


bf 


wt pe eur may 
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booklet cooking secrets 


of 


Address Wm. G. Bell Co. 
189 State St., Boston, Mass. 











Meetings 


American Home Economics Association, 
annual meeting, June 25-29, in New York 
City. Topic, “The Consumer and the New 
Economic Order.” Hotel Pennsylvania 
will be association headquarters. 


Second Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, at University of Chicago, June 27-28, 
under auspices of the School of Business. 
The subject will be “Business Education 
and the Consumer.” The program planned 
is an interesting one and includes such 
speakers as Dr. Hazel Kyrk, associate 
professor of Home Economics and Eco- 
nomics, who will speak on “Types of In- 
Available to the Consumer”; 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of Secondary 
Education, University Chicago, 
“Consumer Education in the Secondary 
Schools”; W. H. Spencer, dean of the 
School 3usiness, on “The Recovery 
Program and the Consumer.” fur- 
ther information address W. H. Spencer, 
Dean, The School of Business, University 
of Chicago. 


“or 


formation 


of on 


of 
For 


Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics, N. E. A.—The 
meeting of this department in Detroit, 
February 24-25, was well attended and 
The topic—The Home 
Economist’s Part in the Recovery Pro- 


very successful. 
gram—was discussed from many angles, 
including the clothing situation, nutrition 
and health, decreased budgets, consumers’ 
problems, and the need for an adult edu- 
cation program. Approximately 400 su- 
pervisors and teachers attended each ses- 
sion, representing thirteen Dr. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education, was present at the banquet. 
papers from 


states. 


the outstanding 
this meeting will be published in early 


issues of PracticAL Home Economics. 


Some of 


Those who have difficulty in drawing 
fashion figures in dressmaking or cos- 
tume illustration classes will welcome a 
clever new kind of a stencil which en- 
ables you to draw any number of poses 
—and all kinds of pcses—easily and ac- 
curately. If you have creative ability, 
but no aptitude for drawing, the use of 
the stencil will produce perfectly pro- 
portioned figures for which you may de- 
at will. The stencil not only 
guides the hand in drawing the figure 
automatically, but at the same time 
trains the eye and the mind to appre- 
ciate correct outlines and proportions of 
the figure. Along with the stencil in- 
structions are given for drawing sixty 
perfect figures, consisting of front, back, 
side, and three-quarter views, standing 
and sitting positions, and poses suited 
to the various types of garments from 
afternoon and evening wear to sports 
frocks, lingerie and even costumes for 
stage or the movies. 


sign 


Charm and Personal 
Appearance 


Edna E. von Berge 
Kiser School, Dayton, Ohio 


Undoubtedly, every teacher in a be- 
ginning class in foods, is conscious of 
the fact that girls of seventh grade age, 
on the whole, have not sufficiently devel- 
oped habits of cleanliness and tidiness. 
Dirty, chewed fingernails, poorly kept 
hair and skin, unclean teeth, and a gen- 
eral untidiness of dress, are very much 
in evidence, and not at all becoming to 
girls working with foods which they or 
others are to eat. 

Wishing to emphasize from the very 
beginning, the importance of being clean 
and looking attractive while working 
with foods, and at the same time de- 
veloping habits of a desirable nature, a 
series of lessons on “Charm and Ap- 
pearance” are given before any actual 
cooking is done. 

Captivating pictures of 
women are posted on charts and num- 
bered. Each has been selected because 
either the hair, skin, teeth or fingernails 
are predominant because of their per- 
fection. Without any comments from 
the teacher as to the purpose of this 
display, pupils number their papers cor- 
responding to those on the charts, and 
select from each the feature which 
stands out the most. These lists are 
then read, comparisons made, and it is 
surprising to note the results of the 
study. 

From a study of these pictures, the 
conclusion is drawn that charm and at- 
tractiveness are obtained through pos- 
sessing clean teeth, free from decay; 
clear unblemished skin; well manicured 
nails; soft clean hands; glossy hair; and 
neatness and cleanliness of dress. The 
necessity of being as attractive and 
clean as possible whenever working with 
foods, whether in the school room or 
at home, and the development of these 
habits at an early age, are fully dis- 
cussed. An incentive for attaining this 
goal is further created by a series of 
demonstrations either by an outsider, a 
pupil, or the teacher. These include, 
care of the skin, shampooing, finger- 
waving, manicuring, teeth cleaning. Fol- 
lowing these demonstrations, whenever 
possible, pupils are permitted to prac- 
tice on themselves or one another. 

It is most gratifying to observe the 
results of these lessons. Without pre- 
vious announcement, frequent inspec- 
tions, especially of fingernails and 
aprons, are made and the grades in- 
cluded with the various other grades in 
the monthly averages. Innumerable 
pupils who have gone on to high school, 
have returned to express their gratitude 
for the lessons. 
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| 
-E. PRITCHARD 


| Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND | 





Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and | 


| PRIDE OF THE FARM | 
| TOMATO CATSUP | 





331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey | 

















THE STOUT | 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION SIX WEEKS 
June 18, to July 27, 1934 





New social frontiers bring new responsibilities, new prob- 
lems, and new opportunities. 

The summer session at The Stout Institute is an opportunity to 
keep pace with new educational challenges. New courses in Con- 
temporary Civilization, Leisure Time Home Craft, Industrial Me- 
chanics, General Drawing, Visual Education, Theory and Or- 
ganization of the General Shop, etc., to meet demands in 


Apu.tt Epucation— CONSUMER PREPARATION— 

EpuUCATIONAL Provision For Att Unper 18 Years or AGE— 

PracticaL Arts IN GENERAL EpucATION— 

Basic courses in Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Vocational 
Education, English, Science, Social Science, Athletic Coaching. 


Summer Session courses carry the same credit as regular 
session courses. All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science 
degree. The regular program schedule is supplemented by a 
fine list of special speakers and conference leaders. 


Located 60 miles east of the Twin Cities in the hills of | 
Northwestern Wisconsin, within short driving distance of the | 
far famed North Woods country, the surroundings are espe- 
cially conducive to the combining of recreational with pro- 
fessional activities. Attractive, conveniently located college | 
camp colony. Living and other expenses very reasonabie. 


For special bulletin of the summer session, address pa bog 
Director of Summer Session a= 
THE STOUT. INSTITUTE Avpress 
Menomonie Wisconsin City STATE | 


ALWAYS in SEASON 





N EARLY SPRING, when it is more im- 
portant than ever to include fresh fruits and 
green vegetables in the diet—buy bananas. They 
are always available—with their vitamins, A, 
B, C, E and G, such essential minerals as calci- 
um, magnesium, phosphorus and iron, and 
their quickly digestible sugars. And at any sea- 
son bananas are a rea- 

sonably priced food! 


Theharvesting of this 
delicious fruit and 
vegetable in one goes 
on, monthin and month 
out, all year round. 


Buy and use bananas 
{~ according to the chart 
below and you will have 
an inexpensive, all- 
round table food always 
at hand. 


i 


y. 
ner ‘ 
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They’re fully ripe when flecked withbrown 








wa 





They’re fruit or vegetable when mellow yellow 








They’re vegetable when tipped with green 





SEND FOR NEW RECIPES 


P. H.E. 4.34 | 











FRUIT DISPATCH CO., HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 
Please send free: C] New recipe leaflet entitled ‘‘ New Banana Treats.”’ 
Folder: ‘‘Putting Bananas to Work in the School 
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Become a 


GOOD COOK 


this easy way ! 





There’s one easy, sure way to 
capture FLAVOR and thereby 
become a good cook. . . use 
Burnett’s Pure Extracts when 
the recipe calls for flavoring. 
You'll notice a big difference the 
first time you use Burnett’s— 
a more delicate, better flavor. 
Which is why good cooks have 
depended upon Burnett’s since 
1847. Economical, too, in the 
non-tip bottle of amber glass. 
Anyone interested in foods 
should know about Burnett’s 
“Ready-Mix” a powder for mak- 
ing delicious ice cream at home. 
Can be prepared in a jiffy and 
comes out right every time. 
Vanilla or Chocolate flavor— 
both containing Burnett’s Pure 
Vanilla. If your grocer cannot 
supply you, send 25c for one pack- 
age each, Vanilla and Chocolate. 
Every good cook should have a copy of 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts” the Burnett 


recipe book. Yours free, if you write us on 
your school letterhead. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


439 D STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| A Boy and Girl Exchange 
Unit 
| (Continued from page 101) 


Correct etiquette in table manners 
Menus are built from plans 
Lesson V. 

Simple Two Course Dinner is Served. 
| Correct seating of family and guest 
Boys set table 
Host serves plates 
| Hostess (boy) leads conversation 
| Additional practice in table manners 
| Big brother changes courses 


| Lesson VI. 
Discussion of Unit’s Work. 
Points cleared 
Suggestions for changes ur more work 
Note: The teacher developed plans for 
each lesson. Mimeographed sheets of 
helpful information were given each boy. 


Lesson Outlines for Girls’ Work 


Lesson | 

| WoopworKING 
11. Sawing—Principles and use of sawing 
in cutting across the grain of a board. 
Cutting off broom or mop handle. 

Use of saw horse or box. 

| Demonstration and practice. 

|2. Nailing—How to hold a hammer. 
Drive a nail straight, and at an angle. 
| 

| 








Kinds of nails. Cause of nails splitting 
the wood. Withdrawing a nail. 
Ineffective nailing. 
| Demonstration and practice. 
| 3. Boring holes for wood screws. Holes 
for hanging up articles. Holes in 
broom or handles. Holes for 
cup hooks and curtain rod brackets. 
Demonstration and practice. 
14. Use of wood screws—(1%4” No. 10 
F. H. Bright and R. H. Blued). How 
to select screws. Use of the proper size 
Use of screwdriver, 


mop 


of screwdriver. 

bit and brace. 

Note: The above units were taught 
by actually working on some interest- 
ing project for the girls’ room. 





| Lesson II 
| I. PLUMBING 
'1. How to cut off water supply to the 
| house fixtures, 
|2. Repair leaky faucets (Hot and cold 
water) 
Equipment: 10 compression faucets 
1 Fuller faucet for demonstration 
purposes only 
1 Dozen assorted fiber gaskets 
1 Fuller ball 
Faucets to be mounted 
held in the bench vise. 
Demonstration and_ practice. 
|3. How to clean a trap. 
I]. HANGING SHADES 
. Hang a shade. 
. Adjust the tension on a spring roller. 
. Attach shade to roller. 
. Reverse shade, 
. How to clean shades. 


on boards 


wd = 


n> 


Lesson III 
ELEctTRICAL WorK 
1. How to cut off electricity safely at 
the fuse box. 
2. Replace burned out fuse plug. 
a. Cause of blown fuses 
b. Select size of fuse needed for home 
use. 
3. Repair broken 
(twisted and duplex). 
a. Finding a break 
b. Defective socket or plug (detach- 
able or swivel) 
c. Tying of an underwriters knot 
d. Testing of repaired cord 
4. Repair heater cord (asbestos covered 
cord). 
a. Wiring of heater terminal 
5. Necessity for proper oiling all mov- 
ing parts in vacuum cleaner and sew- 
ing machine, 
a. Use of friction tape in repairing. 
b. Demonstration and practice. 
Equipment: 1 chain pull socket, 1 key 
socket, 12 detachable plugs, 1 swivel 
plug, 2 fits-all iron plugs, common 
extension cord and asbestos covered 
heater cord. 
Note: If any time is left at the end of 
any one of the periods, oil a hinge and 
tighten a door knob screw. 


extension cord 


Lesson IV 
FINISHING 
1. Types of finishes easily applied. 
2. Care of floors and woodwork. 
3. Refinishing. 
a. Selection of tools for job 
b. Preparing surface 
c. Putting on finish 
4. Proper care of tools and materials. 
Note: Plans for each lesson have been 
developed by the teachers. Job plans 
for each job are given to the girls. 
These are their property and are kept 
in their home making notebooks. 


A Suggestion for 
Sewing Teachers 


In my seventh grade sewing class I 
have twenty-one little girls. Few of them 
knew how to use a sewing machine when 
they entered class. As all teachers of 
sewing know it is very trying to the pa- 
tience to have this number of girls clamor- 
ing for help at the same minute. There 
is not time to deal with them individually 
as is particularly needed when they first 
begin to sew. Finally from my advanced 
clothing class I selected two capable girls 
who were free at the time of the seventh 
grade After special instructions 
were given them they were able to assist 
me a great deal. Each seventh grade child 
received more individual instruction and 


class. 


a great deal of strain was taken from me. 
The girls who were helping to teach ad- 
mitted that they had learned much more 
about sewing and had enjoyed it greatly. 

Florence Beck Redkey, 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 
34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
garding high grade, usable products as well as our 
monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 




















TWO BOOKS 


FOR 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





A Textbook 
Food Study Manual by Kennedy 


A successful text because it is brief and inex- 
pensive while at the same time clear and adequate. 
Comprehensive enough without being overloaded 
with data. Subject matter has been planned to fit 
the usual time allotment of junior high schools. 

Price, 56 cents. 


A Workbook 


Clothing Units = by Miller and Laitem 


Edited by Rosamond C. Cook. This method of 
instruction develops the girl’s ability to think inde- 
pendently and to measure her own progress. Con- 
serves the time of both pupil and teacher. Com- 
mended by teachers who have used it. 

Price, 80 cents. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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“|. JADED APPETITES 
IN SPRING 





Tempting, well-seasoned food is extremely 
important to jaded appetites and rundown 
systems prevalent at this time of year. 


In making salads, egg dishes and inexpen- 
sive cuts of meat appealing, Lea & Perrins 
Sauce is especially helpful. It gives variety 
of flavor and aroma because it emphasizes 


the natural flavor of each food. 


To home economics teachers and lecturers, 
we will be glad to send interesting material 
on this subject: cold dishes for hot days, 
vegetables that are unusually tempting, 


tasty salads and salad dressings. 


Tre € —NO OBLIGATION 


50-page recipe book—“Success in Seasoning”. 1 full- 
sized bottle of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce for classroom or lecture 
use. Recipe leaflets for class 
notebook use—in any quantity up 


to fifty. Just fill in the coupon. 





LEA & PERRINS, INC., Dept. 134, 
241 West St., N. Y. 
Please send me, free, the jollowing. 

(Check the items you wish) 

C) Full-sized bottle Lea & Perrins. 

[] “Success In Seasoning’’ containing 
140 recipes. 

CO (Fill in quantity desired) Recipe 
leaflets for class notebooks. 














LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of unusual value for 
your classroom work 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanliness 
Crusade material and other educational 
and recreational projects, classified for 
all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics for high 
school grades. 
Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers. 


Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-434 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


110 North Franklin St. Chicago, III, 





Campfire Marshmallow 
Quantity Recipes 


Money-Saving Hints 


FREE to the cafeteria and lunch room 
manager. 

FREE Marshmallow Educational Set to 
the Home Economics Teacher. 


Send requests to 
Marcia Camp 
ANGELUS—CAMPFIRE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cleanliness of Baby’s Wardrobe 
and Equipment 


16-page booklet of practical informa- 
tion for the care of baby’s wardrobe, 
nursing bottles, nipples, etc. 

The booklet ‘s attractively designed 
and especially prepared for distribution 
to young mothers, through Home Dem- 
onstration Agents, Day Nurseries, 
Clinics, ete. 

Sample copy on request. Extra copies 
available wherever required. No charge. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 


each, 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave. New York 








Free Literature 
and Cook Book 


An article reprinted from the American 
Journal of Physiology, “The Vitamin A 
and D Content of Some Margarines,” 
and a newly developed Cook Book full 
of many tested delicious recipes. Send 


requests to 


JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
Department A-4 
759 South Washtenaw Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 





“The Art of Table Setting” 


Home Economics Teachers will find this 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. Third edition now 
available for 25c in coin or stamps from 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, R. I 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House” 

This booklet on home entertaining with 
party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 

THE ALVIN CORPORATION 

Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 














UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
By Marcia E. Turner 


Miss Turner has worked with one-hour periods in high school classes. 
This bulletin discusses the problems of time-management, giving lesson out- 
lines for complete unit in meal planning and preparation for one hour home 
economics classes. It presents a solution to a difficult problem. 


Price 50 cents a copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 468 - Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Vagabonding through the 
Baltic 

(Continued from page 113) 
Finland is somewhat alleviated by the 
thought that your next stop will be in the 
Soviet Union. The interpreter guide who 
is furnished with your visa for two days, 
probably will be a woman who has chosen 
guiding as her profession and has passed 
a regular university examination before 
beginning her work. It is likely that she 
will interpret to you much of modern 
Leningrad and show you its blocks of 
modern apartment houses for working 
men and their families, its Palaces of 
Culture in the Volodarski and Narva Dis- 
tricts, its public playgrounds, community 
dining rooms and factory kitchens. 

The newness of modern Leningrad will 
serve to prepare you for the newness of 
Gdynia, Poland’s busy harbor town on 
the Baltic. You will not tarry long in 
this bustling shipping center, however, as 
a motor bus will take you for an excur- 
sion to charming old Danzig, which stili 
breathes the spirit of the Middle Ages. 

Once you have left behind the “Amber 
Coast,” your holiday adventures have by 
no means ceased. You will stop again at 
Copenhagen, which now seems like an old 
friend. And then you will have another 
fortnight of comfortable sailing, in com- 
pany with happy reminiscences, interesting 
people and books which have an added 
charm since you have visited the scenes 
they describe. All too soon, you will see 
rising before you the hazy outlines of the 
Statue of Liberty and the dusky forms 
of New York skyscrapers shooting up- 
ward from American soil. 

What to Read on Your Baltic Trip 

If you have never been to the Baltic 
before and can only take along a few 
carefully selected books, the following list 
is suggested. Characteristic novels, re- 
liable guides and general material are 
included. 

Denmark 

Andersen, Hans Christian—True Story of 
My Life. N. Y., Amer. Scand. Found., 
1926. 

Andersen Nexo, Martin—Ditte: Girl 
Alive! N. Y., Holt, 1921, and Ditte: 
Daughter of Man. N. Y., Holt, 1921. 

Holland, Clive—Denmark: A Modern 
Guide to the Land and Its People. 
N. Y., Dodd, 1932. 

Riis, Jacob A—The Old Town. N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1909. 

Finland 

Gilmour, Kay and. London, Me- 
thuen, 1931. 

Kalevala, the Land of Heroes—trans. by 
W. F. Kirby. N. Y., Dutton, 1907. 

Fox, Frank—Finland Today. London, 
Black, 1926. 

Sillanpaa, Frans Emil—The Maid Silja; 
The History of the Last Offshoot of an 
Old Family Tree. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1933. 
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THESE 
WEAPONS 
ARE 


FIGHTING CANCER TODAY 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MEN 


T ... Early diagnosis by 
the family doctor, confirmation 
by the laboratory and proper 
therapeutic treatment. 


INFORMATION ... To the 
Public—through medical and 
public health societies, by means 
of free pamphlets, advice and in- 
formation in answer to requests. 


= 


N 


3 RESEARCH ... Intensive and 
continual study of the causes 
and cure of cancer, and of 


methods for its control. 


THE NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE— 
serving Greater New York—is a subsidiary 
of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer. It is entirely dependent on 


voluntary contributions from the public 
for support. It serves you by supplying 
information about: 

DANGER SIGNALS OF CANCER 


PROPER METHODS OF TREATMENT 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS WHERE 
TREATMENT CAN BE OBTAINED 


For literature and further information 
write 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 


34 EAST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK 














Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 


drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 














Your Iron Fairly Glides! 





This modern way to hot starch offers 
you advantages worth knowing. 
Simply add boiling water to dissolved 
Quick Elastic—nomixing, nocooking, TH | S 
no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
stickingand scorching. Restores elas- 


ticity and that soft charm of newness. F R E E 


THANK YOU-.-------~—. 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 819, KEOKUK, IOWA 


Your free sample, 1 Penne, _ O “That Wonderful { 
Way to Hot Starc Expert Teaches 4 
Curtain Making.’ 


TRY 





NOTE: Spectal quantities ‘of this educational 
material for class work upon request. 
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Wilhelmson, Carl — Midsummernight. 
N. Y., Farrar, 1930. 
Russia 
Alexander, Grand Duke of Russia—Once 


a Grand Duke. N. Y., Farrar, 1932. 
| Hindus, Maurice G—Humanity Uprooted. 
N. Y., Smith, 1929, 
Hindus, Maurice G—The Great Offen- 
sive. London, Goldlancz, 1933. 
Skaratina, Irina V.—The First to Go 
Back; an Aristocrat in Soviet Russia. 


Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. 


Home Economics in Germany 


(Continued from page 106) 
cushioned seat that ran round two sides 
of the wall. Then the others could get 
in to sit on the chairs. But as the staff 
were only free all together this once a 
day, it did not matter. The pupils’ sit- 
ting-room was decorated in buff and 
blue, and pretty, but had 
no lounge chairs. I was amused to note 
that one of the living-in pupils (nurse- 
maid section), in a doll’s-house that she 
had made, had provided nothing but the 
deepest of lounge chairs! 


very bright 


The girls’ bedrooms on the _ floor 
above were light and charming, trés 
jeune fille, three beds in each. All 


| ablutions are made in a common washing 


with about twelve wash-basins, 
three shower-baths and three large foot- 
baths. There curtains to the 
shower baths but no other kind of par- 
titions. There are 
girls living in the 
more in lodgings chosen by the school. 


room 
were 


generally fourteen 
house and ten or 
The other pupils are Flensburg girls. 
The usually 
provide a good many varieties of courses 
beside the three years’ course for teach- 
already mentioned. To take Kiel 
There are classes in 
cooking and so 


high technical schools 


ers’ 
as an example. 
laundry, dress-making, 
on which may be attended separately by 
local girls. Then there is a one year 
course (forty weeks’ work, thirty hours 
a week) preparing the student either to 
be a children’s nurse or general home 
help, for a job in a kindergarten or simi- 
lar establishment, or this year may re- 
lease her from taking household studies 
at another more specialized training 
school. The subjects for this course are: 
cooking and baking, with study of food- 
values; laundry; housework; housekeep- 
ing. health and baby-welfare; 
ing; machine sewing; 
and economics; gardening. <A 
course, also for a year, is for elementary 


design- 
German; civics 


similar 


school teachers who want to add house- 
craft teaching to their capacities. 
There is a year’s finishing course for 
girls who have attended a less 
cialized household school for a year and 


spe- 


; ee eaIGT 
a year’s course for students of institu- | 


tional housekeeping who have already 


had the ordinary household training and | 


have done three years’ practical work. 








iF THE 
FABRIC 


Aoi ak 


| Your students can plunge ahead 





and make 
their cotton or linen dresses to fit, and to 
fit snugly without fear of what will 


happen to them in the laundry. 


9 
The smartest washable fabrics in the 
stores today are now completely shrunk 
by this uniform and permanent Sanfor- 
ized process. Inexpensive cottons and very 
elegant ones, for dresses and up- 
holstery as well. 

= 
Tell your students to watch out for fab- 


rics Sanforized-shrunk 
ea 


Write for “Manual of Sanforized-shrunk” 


especially prepared for classroom use. 


neem © 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF 
CONTROLLED SHRINKACE 
Chietl. Peatod, ¢ Ca, 


40 WORTH 


Inve, Patlentees 
STREET* NEW YORK CITY 





SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress F orms and Skirt Gauges 


Pins and Many 
Other liems 






Send for Circular and Price Lin 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieago, Ill 















YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, any year, 
any colors. Silver plated, | to 
11, 35e ea.; gold plated, 45¢ ea.; 
sterling, 500 e Silver plated, 
12 or more, 30c ea.; gold plated, 
40c ea.; sterling, 45¢ ea. Sterling 


Write For FREE Catalogue 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, INC. 
Factory 57, Roebester, 8.Y. 
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WAKE UP 
hibernating 
appetites! 


APPETITES are often jaded in early spring 
—weary of heavy winter dishes. Many 
home-economics teachers suggest a spring 
change—to crispness. Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, with fruits or honey, add crisp 
variety to spring menus. 


You'll find Kellogg’s Corn Flakes deli- 


cious in recipes that call for crumbing. 
Use them in croquettes, cutlets, puddings, 
omelets, macaroons, etc. 

The heat-sealed waxtiTE inner bag, an 
exclusive Kellogg feature, keeps Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes always oven-fresh. 


Our Home Economics Department has 
prepared a wide range of literature on the 
subject of nutrition, including many recipes 
and menu suggestions. All are free. Send 
your request to Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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THREE 
TEACHING HELPS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘‘same old 
subjects.”’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


Don’t let your pupils’ interest lag—giving a 
play keeps Home Economics full of life. 

‘More Plays With a Purpose’’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


This bulletin presents a helpful solution to 
a difficult problem. Full description on 
page 375. 

50c a copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


UIA OME TUM: cies: s8as 40 8 00 ces for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ........ years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies. 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 a copy 

A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
50c a copy 

PUAN rg cee aise s Baik ERs aS c0s8 FARR T Se ae ae eee ae 
RFR Ans, hae oe eas Ses cee eae baie Aas rianater alot’ 
CREE eee E LT Loe ORE a Seek See eg a 
OO ELSE ihe Me A eR Pe Ea eon Ce ee 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








